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WELCOME TO THE 40TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


We extend a cordial invitation to members of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion as well as our friends in the National Soybean Processors Association and 
in the Soybean Industry to attend our convention in Memphis, Tenn., “where 
the Delta begins” Aug. 22-23. Come, enjoy our fellowship and gain needed in- 
formation for the coming year. See following pages for details. 


Carle G. Simcox, president, American Soybean Association, Assumption, Ill. 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYEB 


(From London, England) 


NOTE OF As the annual conference of the 
CAUTIOUS International Association of Seed 
OPTIMISM Crushers comes to a close here today 
there are several things which are apparent to the 
observer from the U. S. side. They include: 


1—Soybeans from the United States are far 
more acceptable in the European markets than 
was true a few years ago. Visits with buyers at 
their plants and offices in Germany, Netherlands 
and England, as well as visits with buyers from 
other countries here at the conference, indicate to 
me that the former objections to high foreign ma- 
terial content and high split and broken bean 
content have largely been satisfied. Deliveries of 
U. S. soybeans are actually far cleaner than a few 
years back. Most buyers are now pleased with 
them, realize they are the best reaching world 
markets today, and are free to tell you of their 
pleasure with most deliveries. 


This comes about because of the great amount 
of attention focused on the necessity for better 
deliveries, and because producers, handlers, ex- 


port elevator operators and exporters are doing 
a better job on deliveries than ever before. Our 
efforts in this direction must continue. 


2—Soybeans are more and more accepted as 
the oilseed of the future. Crushers throughout 
Europe are centering their attention on the United 
States as the major supplier to their market. A 
part of the shift in thinking is due to recognition 
that soybean oil meal will be produced in far 
greater quantities than would be true with pea- 
nuts or copra meal (because of the lower oil con- 
tent of soybeans) to produce the quantity of oil 
demanded by the markets, and that markets for 
the meal must be developed if crushing operations 
are to be profitable. 


3—The emphasis of sales in the future will shift 
from oil to meal because of the above relationship 
in tonnage. 


4-Soybean oil meal is not accepted in the 
European markets as it is in the United States. 
But recognition of its true value is growing as 
the percentage of meal that is properly toasted 
continues to increase, and as experiments in feed- 
ing of livestock prove the comparative value of 
soybean meal which is properly prepared. 


5—There is growing interest everywhere in the 
production of poultry meat in the form of broilers, 


4 


and in feeding for maximum gains. Soybean oil 
meal is a necessity in any such program, and it is 
anticipated that as poultry meat becomes cheaper 
in the European countries far more of it will be 
produced and consumed. More broilers mean 
greater soybean meal consumption. 


6—The actual producers of vegetable oils and 
oil-bearing materials for world markets are be- 
coming fewer and fewer, in terms of countries, 
and the United States continues to grow in im- 
portance as the great supplier to the world mar- 
kets of the future. 


7—As labor becomes higher priced the shift in 
emphasis around the world must be to crops that 
can be produced mechanically. U.S. soybeans are 
the major answer in the next decade. 


8—We must continue to place great emphasis 
on soybeans varieties with higher oil content, with 
higher protein content (the two are not impossible 
in the same variety), on the shipment of clean, 
sound soybeans to world markets, and we must 
provide the mechanism for shipment of pure 
varieties of proper qualities to the specialty users 
of soybeans here as well as in Japan. Not all our 
problems of quality have been solved yet! 


9—Producers of oilseeds and oil-bearing ma- 
terials around the world watch our every move 
today, for our moves greatly affect their prices 
and their markets. Every step we take must be 
considered in light of the effects on world mar- 
kets, for today we literally establish that world 
market. We must act with wisdom and with the 
interests of our industry in the United States and 
in the world in mind. 


10—Our markets for soybeans will continue to 
grow. Most countries which have crushing fa- 
cilities will use them to the maximum. However, 
in many cases they will reach top capacity or the 
maximum in meal sales before their oil needs are 
supplied, and will continue to buy oil in great 
quantities to fill the gaps in local crushing, as well 
as to fill demands in underdeveloped countries 
which have never before been supplied. 


I can leave these meetings with only one note 
—cautious optimism. Vast markets for soybeans 
and soybean products are ours if we treat them as 
valued customers who deserve recognition and 
attention. We must do so. The world lies before 
us if we do so. 
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Welcome to Memphis and Wooedson- Tenent 


7. Chemical Laboratories to serve you. 
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equipped with the most ‘ ‘a has the latest equipment for 
modern equipment for re- -~ | : ‘ refining oils: soybean prod- 
fining soybean oils; soybean % a a ucts and feeds. 

products and feeds. ; ¥ 


CHICAGO 19, ILL. ' rf LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
1526 East 75th St. a 412 W. 7th St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
1514 High St. 75 Sunflower St. 


- = Refining ie sagen gl 

emphis has a capacity 5 

CAIRO, ILL. refinings daily. We also are WILSON, ARK. 
equipped to analyze soybean 2 

4007 Sycamore St. puadieata and oh Sepes of Senta. 7 Union St. 


Specializing in Marine Swweying and Inspection at Chicago Port 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











We invite you to come and inspect our facilities. 
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A Major Breakthrough in Moisture'Tésting 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder represents a 
major break through in the moisture testing of all 
grains. Recent discoveries in electronics are utilized 
to assure the accuracy of the instrument. Tests for 
each type of grain are specially programmed by a 
printed circuit card which is inserted into the Re- 
corder. A small electronic sensing device (a ther- 
mistor) located in the test cell takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and relays it to the elec- 
tronic brain. A new scientifically designed test cell 


BURROWS 


corrects for variations in weight per bushel. All 
factors are fed into the electronic circuit and com- 
puted by the instrument. A motorized drum revolves 
and comes to a stop at the correct moisture percent- 
age which is read visually on a lighted dial. A major 
feature of the Burrows Moisture Recorder is a special 
electronic printing device which permits permanent 
recording of the moisture percentage reading on a 
scale ticket or other slip of paper. 
For complete information write, wire or phone — 
Department D-8. 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. ¢ 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois © UNiversity 44175 


Your complete source for grain testing and handling equipment. 





THE News In BRIEF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


Higher 
World Fats 
Production 


Exports of 
U. S. Fats, Oils 
Are Rising 
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World fats and oils production in 1960 was forecast at 32 million 
metric tons, up % million tons from 1959, by J. C. A. Faure, honorary vice 
president of the International Association of Seed Crushers, at the Asso- 
ciation’s Congress in London in July. 


Mr. Faure said he did not consider the estimated increase excessive 
in view of the fact that both need and production of fats and oils have 
been increasing for the past 15 years on an average of 1 million tons a 
year on a worldwide basis, and that a similiar average annual increase for 
the next 15 years has been forecast by a number of sources. 


Mr. Faure said that fats and oils production in the United States this 
year should exceed 7.5 million tons (7.4 million last year.) “Western 
Europe is up some 365,000 tons, mainly on account of last year’s good 
olive crop. Africa is down, which is the result of the reduced groundnut 
crops in West Africa. Principal increases this year over 1959 will be 
provided by cottonseed oil, soya bean oil, olive oil and animal fats. 
Coconut oil is also expected to show a good improvement.” 


Mr. Faure saw a total export for 1960 of 7,855,000 tons, 112,000 tons 
greater than last year’s record. “It looks as if before long the world 
exports will reach the 8-million-ton mark. I am looking for an increase 
in copra and coconut oil, soya beans and soya bean oil, cottonseed oil and 
tallow, but groundnuts and groundnut oil, linseed oil and possibly lard 
should all show declines from last year. The United States will be pro- 
viding 2% million tons (2.365 million tons last year).” 


Guy Chipperfield of Great Britain was reelected president of the In- 
ternational Seed Crushers for the 10th successive year. Next year’s 
Congress will be at Stockholm, Sweden, June 6-9. 


Exports of U. S. vegetable oils under P. L. 480 in the October-June 
period of the 1959-60 marketing year were 442 million pounds, 88 million 
pounds less than during the same period a year earlier, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 


Total U. S. exports of vegetable oils through June 30 of the current 
marketing year were an estimated 1,107 million pounds, nearly 290 million 
over the same months of the 1958-59 year. Smaller Title I exports of 
soybean oil were more than offset by increased exports of soybean and 
cottonseed oil for dollars. 


Production of the Italian mixed feed industry doubled in one year— 
from 5 million metric tons in 1958 to 10 million tons in 1959, with a further 
increase in 1960, reports J. L. Krider, Central Soya Co. vice president, 
who has completed a trip to Europe for the Soybean Council of America. 
Dr. Krider says the increase is due to an aggressive merchandising and 
research program, and the cooperation of the Soybean Council of America 
and the U. S. Embassy. The recent Italian mixed feed conference, at- 
tended by Dr. Krider and other representatives of the Council, was a 
big success. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced an agreement between 
the United States and Poland providing for sale of $7.5 million worth of 
cottonseed or soybean oil (about 66 million pounds) under P. L. 480. 
International Cooperation Administration has announced authorization of 
$31. million to France for purchase of U. S. soybeans, and $600,000 to 
Taiwan for the same purpose. 





Direct overseas grain shipments from the port of Chicago are falling 
behind last year’s pace, according to Nick Poulos in the Chicago Tribune. 
Unless a marked improvement develops, it appears that 1960 shipments will 
amount to about 10 million bushels compared with 14.6 million bushels 
last year when the St. Lawrence seaway was opened. It is pointed out that 
the 21-foot depth of the harbor channels at Chicago limits the amount of 
grain ships can take on there. 


International The second international conference on livestock nutrition will be 
Py c0-m held in Madrid, Spain, Oct. 19-21, the Soybean Council of America has 
announced. Invitations will be extended to the leading European scien- 
tists, industry and government representatives in this field, as well as to 

their U. S. colleagues. 


The first international symposium on animal nutrition was held dur- 
ing May 1959 in Washington, D. C., followed by a 10-day tour of the feed 
industry of the United States. 


Invited to act as co-sponsor of the 1960 symposium is the newly 
formed U. S. Feed Grains Council which represents the principal grain 
sorghum and corn producing and processing interests of the United States 

Dr. James Hayward, Minneapolis, head of the Soybean Council’s re- 
search division, has been named permanent secretary of the symposium. 


—— The soybean crop was still late and the condition below normal in 
Rae many of the heavy producing areas, according to the Digest’s last minute 
reports. Indiana, Illinois and Ohio were all 1 to 2 weeks late and the 

condition below normal. The crop is also late in Iowa and South Dakota. 


We have good late reports from Kansas, Missouri (where the condi- 
tion is now termed normal), the commercial east coast area of North 
Carolina, the Red River Valley of North Dakota, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 

Moisture shortages were being reported in the Midsouth Delta, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland-Delaware, the Piedmont of North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 


Some yellowing of leaves because of manganese deficiency is reported 
in Ohio. (For a more complete earlier crop report see page 36.) 


There are no reports of widespread outbreaks of diseases or pests so 
far. However, considerable root rot is showing up and phytophthora is 
frequently reported in the soybean crop in Missouri, according to J. Ross 
Fleetwood, University of Missouri agronomist. Kansas crop reporting 
service states webworms are doing extensive damage to some soybean 
fields. And USDA’s plant pest control division reports the lesser corn- 
stalk borer is causing heavy damage to soybeans in areas of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


A hearing that was scheduled for Chicago, June 22, on the petition 
of soybean processors for preferential railroad freight rates on soybean 
oil has been postponed. Interstate Commerce Commission has temporarily 
granted lower rates on soybean oil from Iowa, Missouri, etc., to St. Louis, 
Chicago and other points. The matter will be heard later, probably in 
September. 

A hearing on reduced soybean meal rates from Western Trunk Line 
and Illinois Freight Association territories to southern territories, scheduled 
for July 14 at Atlanta, has been postponed until September, time and place 
to be announced later. 

W. T. McKinney, well-known soybean producer and farm leader of 
Anguilla, Miss., passed away in June. Mr. McKinney had reported crop 
conditions from his area for the Soybean Digest and Late News for a 
number of years. 
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DEPENDABLE 
DELIVERY is no 


problem when 
you use 


PHILLIPS 
HIGH PURITY 
NORMAL 
HEXANE 


Pick up your phone. Place your order. Phillips depend- 
able delivery service goes into action immediately . . . 
at the drop of the telephone! Assured supply . . . many 
convenient shipping points . . . fast service! And 
Phillips High Purity Normal Hexane provides other 
important benefits, as well; 
* * * 

@ Light and Heavy components have been reduced. 

—Easier removal from oil and meal 

—Better solvent recovery 


@ Specific Gravity has been lowered. 
—Less heat required to vaporize 
—Less coolant to condense 
@ Sulfur and Benzene content have been reduced. 
—No residual odor 
—Improved operations 
Costs no more than ordinary hexanes! Phillips High 
Purity Normal Hexane is a premium quality solvent 
specially made for oilseed extraction. Test it in your 
operation. Write for complete information and samples. 


*85% Minimum Normal Hexane Content 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


(66) 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma = Phone: FEderal 6-6600 
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40th Annual Convention 
American Soybean Association 


Joint sessions with the National Soybean Processors Association 


Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 22-23 


The Men in Charge: 

HERE are the men who will be in 
charge of the American Soybean As- 
sociation convention at Hotel Pea- 
body in Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 22-23. 

President Carle G. Simcox, As- 
sumption, Ill., and Vice President 
Charles V. Simpson, Waterville, 
Minn., are both completing their 
first year in their present office, and 
both have been very active in As- 
sociation affairs during the year. 

Executive Vice President Geo. M. 
Strayer has now been executive of- 
ficer for the Association for 20 years 
and in direct charge of every con- 
vention during that time. 

This is the second convention for 
David R. Farlow, assistant to the 
executive vice president. Dave is 
not only becoming well known to 
soybean people in this country but 
aiso abroad, since he has made sev- 
eral trips to foreign lands. 

Geo. McCulley, ASA business 
manager, is an old hand at conven- 
tions. This is his 14th. He is in 
charge of exhibits and the registra- 
tion desk. 

Kent Pellett, managing editor of 
the Soybean Digest, is in charge of 
the convention press room. He also 
is a veteran at soybean meetings. 

David B. Bramson, director of ad- 
vertising and circulation for the Soy- 
bean Digest, will be in charge of the 
Digest booth, with Art Hutchison 
and David Hanley. 


These men will tel 





Howard L. Roach 


Fred Marti 


Convention Committees: 

Following are the American Soy- 
bean Association committees, most 
of which will function during the 
ASA convention: 


Executive. Carle G. Simcox, As- 
sumption, Ill., chairman; John Saw- 
yer, London, Ohio; Charles Simpson, 
Waterville, Minn.; David G. Wing, 
Mechanicsville, Ohio; and Geo. M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 


Convention. John Butterfield, 
Pana, Ill., chairman; John Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn.; and Walter M. 
Scott, Tallulah, La. 


Market development. Ersel Wal- 
ley, Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman; 
Wing; Harry Gatton, Jr., Rumsey, 
Ky.; Butterfield; and Simpson. 


Resolutions. Jake Hartz, Jr., Stutt- 
gart, Ark., chairman; Scott; Evans; 
Butterfield; O. H. Acom, Wardell, 
Mo.; Glen Myers, Memphis, Mo.; 
Wing; and Hubert Baker, Dalton 
City, Ill. 


Nominations. Evans, chairman; 
Baker; and Chester B. Biddle, Rem- 
ington, Ind. 


Legislative. Simpson, chairman; 
Myers; Simcox; and Sawyer. 


Awards. Simpson, chairman; 


Evans; and Biddle. 


David R. Farlow 


Shizuka Hayashi 


Program Features: 

SOME OF THE reasons why farmers 
grow soybeans or other crops should 
come to light at an interesting ses- 
sion Tuesday morning, Aug. 23, 
when several speakers will discuss 
the relationship of soybeans to other 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton and rice. 


Speakers will be John W. Evans, 
ASA past president, Montevideo, 
Minn.; Walter Goeppinger, president 
National Feed Grains Council, 
Boone, Iowa; Harris Barnes, Jr., 
King & Anderson Plantation, Clarks- 
dale, Miss., and John White, vice 
president for Agriculture, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


* * * * * 


The work of the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council will be 
well covered at the Tuesday after- 
noon session this year. J. R. Fleet- 
wood, extension specialist of field 
crops at the University of Missouri, 
and W. L. Nelson, Midwest director 
of the American Potash Institute, 
will give detailed reports, followed 
by a paper on the value of the Coun- 
cil by H. W. Johnson, research 
agronomist, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville. 


Then there’ll be a panel discussion 
on the work of the Council with J. 
W. Calland, the Council’s managing 
director, as chairman. 


Javier de Salas 
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Many of the men most active in 
the export programs will be at the 
convention. Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Geo. M. Strayer will be newly 
returned from Europe and a speech 
before the International Association 
of Seed Crushers at London. 

Soybean Council President How- 
ard L. Roach will appear on the pro- 
gram Monday. Also, Fred Marti, di- 
rector of the Council’s overseas op- 
erations at Rome; Shizuka Hayashi, 
managing director of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute (his 
speech will be delivered by Hiroshi 
Nakamura); Javier de Salas, director 
for Spain, Madrid; and David R. 
Farlow, assistant to the ASA execu- 
tive vice president. 

C. R. Weber, professor of farm 
crops at Iowa State University, who 
was in charge of the Soybean Coun- 
cil’s exhibit at the New Delhi, India, 
fair, will deliver an address on soy- 
beans and agriculture in India. 

. * * *~ * 

Ten years after the repeal of the 
federal margarine law, Siert F. 
Riepma, president of the National 
Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, will appear on the conven- 
tion program Monday afternoon to 
describe margarine’s present out- 
look. 

* ~ * ” ” + 

The price forecast on the 1960 crop 
will be offered again this year, on 
Tuesday afternoon, by T. A. Hier- 
onymus, associate professor of agri- 
cultural marketing, University of 
Illinois. 

And an outstanding panel repre- 
senting producers, processors, others 
in the industry, and government will 
discuss factors that may affect soy- 
bean prices during the coming year. 
Members will be: Cary Humphries, 
Cargill, Inc., Memphis, chairman; 
Walter Sikes, director of fats and 
oils division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service; Glenn Pogeler, chairman of 
the board, National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association, Mason City, 
Iowa; Loren Johnson, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., 
New York City; Robert Alexander, 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and James Young, Jr., Crawfords- 
ville, Ark. 





Get your room 
reservations in! 
Hotel Peabody 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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COFFEE SHOP, Hotel Peabody. The hotel operates four eating places, one open 


all night. 


Convention Highlights 


THOUGH the annual conventions of 
the American Soybean Association 
have immediately followed meetings 
of the National Soybean Processors 
Association and the National Soy- 
bean Crop Improvement Council in 
the same hotel for several years 
past, this year all meetings are being 
held concurrently. 

Monday and Tuesday morning ses- 
sions of the three groups will be 
separate. Both afternoon sessions 
will be joint for all three groups. 

The Monday evening reception 
and banquet will be for all conven- 


tion attendants—ASA, NSPA, and 
the National Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council—and the wives of all. 

ASA honorary life memberships 
will be awarded at the banquet, and 
the banquet will be followed by ad- 
journment to the Peabody Hotel 
Skyway for dancing and refresh- 
ments. 

A special attraction for the ladies 
will be a noon luncheon, Monday, 
Aug. 22, in the Patio Room of the 
John Gerber Co., one of Memphis’ 
leading department stores, followed 
by a style show. 


Some Memphis Features 


MEMPHIS, in the center of the Cot- 
ton Belt, is the world’s leading cot- 
ton market. 

The Cotton Exchange and the 
Memphis Board of Trade occupy 
joint quarters at the corner of Front 
St. and Union Ave. Here over a 
third of the nation’s cotton crop is 
normally traded, with over a $3 mil- 
lion annual volume. 

The National Cotton Council, in- 
dustrywide organization whose edu- 
cational and promotional activities 
for cotton have become a model for 
other commodity groups, is located 
here. Memphis is the home of the 
annual 5-day Cotton Carnival in 
May where the Maid of Cotton is 
named. 

Memphis, on the Mississippi River, 
lies close to the Delta lands and the 
heart of the Midsouth’s soybean pro- 
duction area. It has four soybean 
processing plants, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp., Cargill, Inc., Ralston 
Purina Co., and Swift & Co. There 
are also two vegetable oil refining 
plants in Memphis, the HumKo Co. 
and Southern Cotton Oil Division of 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 

Memphis is also the South’s larg- 


est producer of formula feeds. 

Beale St. is home of the “blues” 
and center of Memphis Negro life. 
Here W. C. Handy wrote “The 
Memphis Blues,” “St. Louis Blues,” 
and “The Beale Street Blues.” 

Memphis is the home of Elvis 
Presley, national idol of the rock ’n 
roll set. 

Many hunting and fishing para- 
dises lie within a 2-hour drive of 
Memphis. These include Reelfoot 
and Pickwick Lakes in Tennessee; 
Sardis Lake and Arkabutla dam in 
Mississippi; and Hardy and Horse- 
shoe Lakes in Arkansas. Stuttgart, 
Ark., is famous for its duck hunting 
in season. 

Hotel Peabody, your convention 
site, is one of the nation’s finest 
hotels and the convention hotel of 
the Midsouth. Located in downtown 
Memphis, the hub of all air, rail and 
highway traffic in south central 
United States, the Peabody is said to 
be the spot “where the Delta be- 
gins.” The hotel has 625 rooms with 
bath, all fully air conditioned. It 
operates four eating places, one open 
all night, where excellent food is 
served. 





Sunday, Aug. 21 


2:00 p. m. Room 215 
Meeting, board of directors, 
American Soybean Association. 


Mondey, Aug. 22 


8:00 a. m. Mezzanine 

Registration desk open. 

9:00 a. m. Continental Ball Room 

Opening session, American Soy- 
bean Association. 

Carle G. Simcox, Assumption, IIlL., 
president, American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

“Soybeans and Agriculture in 
India,” C. R. Weber, professor of 
farm crops, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa. 

“The Benefits to Producers of 
Hedging Through Futures,” Conrad 
Leslie, Francis I. duPont & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Soybean Research at the North- 
ern Laboratory,” W. Clifford Wit- 
ham, assistant director, Northern 
Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Peoria, Il. 

“The Japanese American Soybean 
Institute,” Shizuka Hayashi, manag- 
ing director, JASI, Tokyo; and David 
R. Farlow, assistant to the executive 
vice president, American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, Iowa. 

“Tomorrow’s Foodpower,” film. 
12:15 p. m. 

Lunch. 

1:30 p. m. Continental Ball Room 

Joint session, American Soybean 
Association and National Soybean 
Processors Association. 

Glenn Pogeler, chairman of the 
board, National Soybean Processors 
Association, Mason City, Iowa, pre- 
siding. 

“Greetings,” Honorable Henry 
Loeb, mayor of Memphis. 

“Agribusiness in the Midwest,” 
Darrell R. Francis, first vice presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“The Margarine Outlook,” Siert F. 
Riepma, president, National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Soybean Council’s Global 
Program,” Howard L. Roach, presi- 
dent, Soybean Council of America, 
Inc., Plainfield, Iowa. 

“The European Operations of the 
Soybean Council,” Fred R. Marti, 
director of overseas operations, Soy- 
bean Council, Rome, Italy. 
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American Soybean Association Convention 
Joint afternoon sessions with processors 


“Spanish Operations of the Soy- 
bean Council,” Javier de Salas, di- 
rector for Spain, Soybean Council 
of America, Inc., Madrid. 

6:00 p. m. Georgian and Venetian 
Rooms 

Reception. 

7:15 p. m. Continental Ball Room 

Annual banquet, American Soy- 
bean Association and National Soy- 
bean Processors Association. 

Awarding of honorary life mem- 
berships, American Soybean Associ- 
ation. 


Tuesday, Aug. 23 
9:00 a. m. Continental Ball Room 


Annual business meeting, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 

Carle G. Simcox, president, pre- 
siding. 

10 a. m. Continental Ball Room 

General session, American Soy- 
bean Association. 

Carle G. Simcox, president, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, presiding. 

“Factors Affecting the Relation- 
ship of Wheat and Soybeans,” John 
W. Evans, past president, American 
Soybean Association, Montevideo, 
Minn. 

“Factors Affecting the Relation- 
ship of Corn and Soybeans,” Walter 
Goeppinger, president, U. S. Feed 
Grains Council, Boone, Iowa. 

“Factors Affecting the Relation- 
ship of Cotton and Soybeans,” Har- 
ris Barnes, Jr., general manager, 
King & Anderson Plantation, Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 

“Factors Affecting the Relation- 
ship of Rice and Soybeans,” John 
White, vice president for agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

“Organization of Ontario Soybean 
Growers,” K. A. Standing, secretary- 
manager, Ontario Soya-Bean Grow- 
ers Marketing Board, Chatham, On- 
tario. 

12:00 noon 

Lunch. 

1:30 p. m. Continental Ball Room 

Joint session, American Soybean 
Association and National Soybean 
Processors Association. 

John Sawyer, past president, 
American Soybean Association, Lon- 
don, Ohio, presiding. 

“Report on the advisory board, 
National Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council,” J. Ross Fleetwood, 


extension specialist field crops, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; 
and Werner L. Nelson, Midwest di- 
rector, American Potash Institute, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

“Value of the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council,” Her- 
bert W. Johnson, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

Agronomy Panel—“Questions and 
Answers,” J. W. Calland, managing 
director, National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., chairman; and Drs. Fleetwood, 
Nelson, Johnson and J. B. Peterson, 
head, department of agronomy, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“What Will We Get for 1960-Crop 
Soybeans?” T. A. Hieronymus, pro- 
fessor, agricultural marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Panel Discussion, “The Factors 
Affecting Soybean Prices,” Cary 
Humphries, Cargill, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman; Walter Sikes, di- 
rector, fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Glenn Pogeler, chairman of 
the board, National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association, Mason City, 
Iowa; Loren Johnson, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Robert Alexander, 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and James Young, Jr., Crawfords- 
ville, Ark. 


| WARNED YOU 


TO GET YOUR 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


“DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN TO You!” 


Wire, phone or write 
Hotel Peabody 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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NOW...changing cylinders 


is quick and easy in 


CARTER PRECISION GRADER 


The No. 1 and No. 1- 
VT Carter Precision 
Graders also feature 
quick change of cyl- 
inders. These are 
smaller capacity 
machines. 
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No.4 No.6 


Cylinders which quickly can be removed and installed are 
important to you for two reasons: 1. For thorough clean-out 
when required. 2. For changing perforations when necessary. 


Now you can change cylinders quickly and easily. A new 
booklet describing the No. 4 and No. 6 Carter Precision 
Graders will show you why and how. Write for a copy today. 


Write for new booklet 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N.E. ¢ Minneapolis 18, Minn. 





Be Sure to 
Visit Your 
Exhibitors 


BE SURE to visit the exhibits when 
you attend the combined ASA- 
NSPA meetings at Memphis Aug. 
22-23. 

You will find the exhibits a good 
place to visit and relax—and to pick 
up the latest information on equip- 
ment and services. The displays will 
be worth your close attention. 

You will find the men in charge 
of the booths friendly and anxious 
to meet you and serve you. All 
booths will be on the mezzanine 
floor and easily accessible to the 
meeting room. 

There was still some exhibit space 
available at press time. Firms wish- 
ing a booth should contact immedi- 
ately: 

Geo. McCulley, Business Manag- 
er, American Soybean Associa- 
tion, Hudson, Iowa 

Here are the firms that had re- 
served exhibit space at press time, 
with the products or services to be 
shown and the men to be in charge: 

Aeroglide Corp. 

To be shown: Aeroglide Grain 
Drier, with information on its proper 
incorporation in a soybean process- 
ing plant, data on selection of sizes 
and location, figures on operating 
cost. 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
and 


Annual Business Meeting of 


NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 


Combined 
40th Annual Convention 


August 22 - 23, 1960 
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MEZZANINE floor plan showing meeting rooms and exhibit booths. 


Aeroglide will also have a hospi- 
tality suite at the Peabody. 

To attend: James F. Kelly, Parke 
Thomas, Julian W. Bunn, Jr., E. A. 
Bohlke, and J. E. Metzger. 

V. D. Anderson Co. 

Burrows Equipment Co. 

To be shown: the new Burrows 
Moisture Recorder. See New Prod- 
ucts and Services section in this is- 
sue for details. 

To attend: John Wastcoat. 

California Spray-Chemical Co. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

To be shown: Display booth will 
feature steel tank installations, rigid 
frame steel buildings and complete 
bulk feed line consisting of corru- 
gated bulk feed tanks and the new 
Mix-O-Matic tank. 

To attend: R. G. Parsons. 

Crippen Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

To be shown: screen and air type 
cleaning and grading equipment for 
soybeans, including a three-eighths 
scale model of the new Crippen 
Cleaner Model MD-588. 

To attend: Vergil D. Frevert, Her- 
man C. Todt, and Robert W. Mc- 
Pherson. 

Dabney-Hoover Supply Co. 

Davenport Machine & Foundry Co. 

To be shown: information and en- 
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larged photographs of Davenport’s 
Rotary Dryers and Coolers. 

To attend: L. W. Follett and Harry 
I. Carlson. 

Albert Dickinson Co. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

Langstor. Bag Co. 

To be shown: new textile Burlap 
and Cotton Bags. There will be a 
telephone for incoming calls to any- 
one at the convention and a young 
lady in charge to relay messages. 

To attend: F. B. “Rudy” Langston, 
Graham Dudley, V. V. Sharpe, and 
Dee Holcomb. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. 

The MLPF&S commodity booth 
will have a lighted .board showing 
current quotations on Chicago Board 
of Trade commodities and cottonseed 
oil from New York Produce Ex- 
change. There will be a Chicago 
Board of Trade ticker, MLPF&S 
news wire, and phone connection 
with MLPF&S Memphis office. 

To attend: Nelson Cornelius. 

Hubert Phelps Machinery Co. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

To be shown: Model 300-LOS 
Seedburo Steinlite Fat and Oil Test- 
er and Model 500-RC Steinlite Mois- 
ture Tester. 

To attend: Rex Yocum. 

Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

To be shown: literature and photo- 
graphs on the new 1960 line of 
Shanzer Grain Driers and various 
Shanzer Grain Drier installations. 

To attend: Joy Allen. 

Signal Oil & Gas Co. 

To be shown: literature on Espesol 
Hexane. Signal will maintain a hos- 
pitality booth with a Coca Cola dis- 
penser and tomato juice each morn- 
ing until 11 a. m. 

To attend: J. Frank Taylor, Everett 
Riddle, Fred Whiting and Don 
Bezold. 
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Simon-Carter Co. 

To be shown: Carter Precision 
Grader laboratory model to demon- 
strate its effectiveness in removing 
foreign material. 

To attend: E. O. Anderson. 

Soybean Council of America, Inc. 

To be shown: illustrations of soy- 
bean products and the Council’s 
worldwide market activities. 

To attend: President Howard L. 
Roach, Fred Marti, Carl Urban, R. 
W. Fischer, Javier de Salas, and Jose 
Rivera. 


The Soybean Digest 

To be shown: Copies of the Soy- 
bean Digest, the Soybean Blue Book 
and other material relating to pub- 
lishing activities of the American 
Soybean Association. Advertising 
representatives will be on hand to 
discuss your advertising problems 
with you. 

To attend: David B. Bramson, Art 
Hutchison and David Hanley. 

Urbana Laboratories 

To be shown: a full line of Urbana 
Culture for soybean inoculation. 

To attend: Laurence E. Manning. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
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National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council 
Advisory Board 


Monday, Aug. 22 

Chairman, L. N. Skold. 
8:30 a. m. 

“Narrow Rows in Illinois, 
Pendleton. 

“Narrow Rows in Minnesota,” J. 
W. Lambert. 

“Best Row Widths in the South,” 
E. E. Hartwig. 

“Chemical Weed Control in Soy- 
beans,” W. C. Shaw. 

“Narrow Rows and Weed Control,” 
R. E. Frans. 

“Minimum Culture and Double 
Cropping in South Carolina—Prog- 
ress Report,” W. R. Paden. 

12:00 noon 

Luncheon. 
*1:30 p. m. 

Afternoon session with processors 
and growers. 

*6.00 p. m. 
Reception. 
*7:15 p. m. 

Banquet and entertainment. 

* Ladies invited. 


Tuesday, Aug. 23 


Chairman, J. W. Calland. 
8:30 a. m. 
“Report of the Physiology and Nu- 


Tide: Ws 
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trition Committee,” J. B. Peterson. 
“Gaps in Soybean Nutrition Re- 
search,” A. J. Ohlrogge. 
“Gaps in Soybean Physiology Re- 
search,” R. W. Howell. 
“Nebraska Soybean 
Tests,” P. E. Schleusener. 
“Arkansas Soybean 
Tests,” A. E. Spooner. 
“Proposal of Topics for Future 
Meetings.” 


Irrigation 


Irrigation 


1:30 p. m. 

Afternoon meeting with processors 
and growers. 

Reports on National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council and agronomy 
panel, 
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Visit us at booths 3 and 
4 at the ASA and NSPA 
Meetings. 
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82 different models 
and sizes of high 
capacity cleaners and 
scalpers — ranging 
up to the big 

Quad 6,000 bushels 
per hour Super 
4488-DS 


Your choice of both 
screen and fan 
arrangements — all 
models supplied 

in either wood or 
all-steel construction. 


the Clipper line also includes: 


Sales of Government 
Butter Are Resumed 


WITH A recent buildup of govern- 
ment butter stocks through heavier 
price-support purchasing, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on July 7 the resumption of 
sales for domestic and foreign use, 
and movement into other outlets. 
Sales had been discontinued in Sep- 
tember 1959. Uncommitted stocks 
on June 30 were about 19 million 
pounds. 


For export sales, butter will be 
offered on a competitive bid basis. 
Sales prices for domestic use will 
be 6542¢ to 6642¢ per pound. 
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Randolph Driers * Bucket Elevators—all sizes * Debearders * Cyclones 
* Vibrating Pits — Conveyors * Lift Master Pneumatic Conveyors 


and numerous other related items 


ASK TODAY FOR THE FREE NEW CLIPPER GRAIN CLEANER CATALOG C1 | P P E R 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Will high moisture combining pay? Read 


this article and the one following. 


Problems of Elevator Operators 
and Producers 


By JOHN TERRAL 
Vice President, Midsouth Soybean and Grain 
Shippers Association, Lake Providence, La. 
From a speech before the Soybean Production 
and Marketing Forum, Lake Providence, La. 

WOULD like to talk with you 

about some factors that I think 
will help you receive the top money 
for your soybeans. This is just an- 
other way of saying, “What can I do 
to make grade?” 

The factors that cost you the most 
money are those of excess moisture, 
excess foreign material, and dam- 
age. 

First of all let’s look at damage. 
Anything that causes an unsound 
kernel is a damaged soybean. It can 
be caused by a number of factors— 
weather, frost before the beans are 
mature, heating, and insect damage. 

Insect damage has been a sleeper 
in this area which has cost the 
farmer in yield and has been re- 
flected in the price that he has re- 
ceived for his beans. Insect damage 
first became a factor in my area in 
1956 and has been with us to a 
greater or lesser extent ever since. 
Cargill Elevator at Baton Rouge, 
which probably markets more Louis- 
iana soybeans than any other point, 
tells me that insect-damaged soy- 
beans have become a very serious 
problem with them, especially in 
Louisiana during the 1959 harvest. 
We in East Carroll Parish think that 


the trouble comes from the common 
old stinkbug. 

We don’t think that control will 
be very difficult once the problem 
is recognized and some work is done 
on it. T. E. Hankins and Crawford 
Rose, our county agents, have ob- 
tained results with methyl para- 
thion. The main problem, we think, 
is one of determining the proper 
timing for control. 

How is this costing the producers 
money? I think, both in yield and 
price. The farmer may not see a 
damage discount on his grade sheet, 
but I assure you that in the event 
the bulk of the soybeans in this area 
have some insect damage in them, 
then it is reflected in his base price. 

The only way that the damage in 
soybeans can be determined is by 
the cutting of a sample. This is a 
slow and tedious process. Also, cus- 
tomer relations are involved. Lots 
of producers object to their elevator 
operators looking that hard for 
something to deduct them for. I’d 
say here that the buyer takes the 
easy way out and reduces his price 
to cover. This could explain why 
you haven’t heard so much about 
damage. 

We have one large producer who 
has farms on both ends of the par- 
ish. The fields in the area of heavy 
stinkbug infestations yield more 
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than 10 bushels less than the fields 
in the opposite end of the parish 
where infestations were much 
lighter. 

In my experience, at least 50% of 
the foreign material in soybeans, 
containing less than 13% moisture, 
consists of small pieces of soybeans. 
Let there be 4 or 5 days of clear, 
dry weather in November, when the 
humidity is way down and every 
combine in the county is going from 
cGaybreak until dusk trying to get 
as many beans in as they can before 
bad weather comes again, and it is 
not at all unusual to receive beans 
containing 8% to 10% small pieces 
of soybeans. This is a dead loss to 
everyone concerned. The farmer first 
of all, and the country elevator who 
has to clean it out. In fact, he must 
scalp these beans on a 10/64 round 
hole screen in order to remove 
morning glory seed. 

What is my solution to this prob- 
lem? First of all, the proper adjust- 
ment of the combine. In too many 
instances the combine operator either 
isn’t adjusting his combine or can’t. 

I suggest that the seller of beans 
consider starting the harvesting of 
his beans at 15% moisture. Beans 
are much less brittle in the 13%- 
15% range and much less subject to 
shattering. If you have available a 
country elevator that will dry high- 
moisture soybeans for a reasonable 
fee, you may wish to avoid field 
loss by harvesting at much higher 
rates of moisture. 

To sum up I recommend: 

1—Pay particular attention to 
combine adjustments. 

2-—Watch for insect damage and 
do something about it. Pay partic- 
ular attention at time of first fruit- 
ing of the beans. 

3—Don’t delay, harvest after your 
beans reach 15% moisture. If your 
dockage doesn’t exceed 3¢ per point 
of moisture, you are getting a bar- 
gain. Harvesting at even higher rates 
of moisture may pay, especially if 
you can get a deal on drying. 
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“We chose BUTLER BUILDINGS 
because of their outstanding service record” 


Paul K. Crowner, Manager, Giltner Grain & Supply Inc., Giltner, Neb. 


Giltner Grain & Supply investigated many types of flat grain storage build- 
ings in their area. They found Butler buildings to be strong and trouble-free. 
This record convinced them that Butler was the flat storage building they 
needed to protect their large investment in grain. 

The performance of Butler buildings in this area and all over the coun- 
try is no accident. Butler and the nationwide network of Butler Builders have 
been in the grain storage building business longer than anyone else. From this 
experience they have developed the specialized knowledge of grain loading 
pressures, expansion factors, metal fabrication and erection techniques needed 
to solve the special problems of big, flat storage. 

This is why grainmen like Paul Crowner turn to Butler when they think 
of a major investment in big, flat storage. You, too, can take advantage of 
Butler’s knowledge and the experience of Butler Builders...use this expe- 
rience to build big, safe, profitable storage. 

For full details on Butler buildings... contact your nearby Butler Builder 
today. Ask him about Butler financing, too. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels + Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Handling, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Washington, D.C. +» Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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MOST combine losses take place ar 
the cutterbar. 


From Ohio: 


How to Save 
More Soybeans 
In Combining 


By AUSTIN E. SHOWMAN 
Assistant Extension Editor 
Ohio State University 


GREATEST GRAIN losses in soy- 
bean harvesting usually take place 
at the combine cutterbar. These 
losses often amount to 80% of the 
total losses normally experienced in 
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wyoean harvesting. Reduce cutter- 
yar loss and you've taken a big step 
toward efficient harvesting. 


The chief cause of cutterbar loss 
is shattering. It accounts for about 
half the grain losses at the cutter- 
bar, according to B. J. Lamp, agri- 
cultural ewgineer of the Ohio State 
University and the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The engi- 
neer offers several suggestions for 
reducing soybean losses in the har- 
vest operation. Here they are: 


Cutterbar height. This adjustment 
influences shattering and stubble 
losses. Shatter losses caused by the 
knife will be minor when the cutter- 
bar is adjusted to proper height and 
the combine speed remains under 4 
miles an hour. Some varieties set 
beans closer to the ground than 
others. Therefore more pods are cut 
and stripped by the knife. Ohio sta- 
tion tests have shown that Lincoln 
and Hawkeye varieties are more 
favorable for low shattering and 
stubble losses than are Harosoy and 
Monroe. Beans planted in rows gen- 
erally set beans closer to the ground 
than beans which are drilled. 


Reel speed. For efficient harvest- 
ing, reel bats should travel about 
one and one-quarter times as fast as 
the forward speed. In tests at the 
Ohio station, high reel indexes 
(ratio of peripheral speed of the bat 
divided by combine forward speed), 
high forward speeds, and low posi- 
tioning of the reel all resulted in 
big shattering losses when beans 
were low in moisture. With self- 
propelled combines it is difficult to 
adjust bat speed to forward speed. 
It can be done with machines oper- 
ating from the power take-off of a 
tractor. 


Forward speed. High forward 
speeds during harvesting will cause 
increased stubble and shatter loss. 
Many beans will be stripped. In 
Ohio tests, average stubble height 
at 2.5 miles an hour was 6 inches. 
At 5 miles an hour it was 9 inches. 
Cylinder, rack, and shoe losses will 
he minor at all speeds. 


High moisture combining. This is 
an effective way to reduce shatter- 
ing loss. Combining in the early 
morning when the straw is wet with 
dew is highly effective. Ohio re- 
searchers were able to reduce gath- 
ering losses from 2 bushels to 1 
bushel an acre by early morning 
harvest. Also, operating conditions 
were more agreeable because there 
was little or no dust. For complete 
threshing of high-moisture beans, 
cylinder speed must be nearly twice 


that needed for harvesting beans 
when the straw is dry. 

Early season high-moisture com- 
bining is complicated because of the 
wide variation in kernel moisture 
content and high straw moisture. 


Date of Harvest. Loss before har- 
vesting is not critical unless beans 
get excessively dry—down to per- 
haps 11% moisture content. How- 
ever, farmers who harvest beans at 
higher moisture contents, up to 13%, 
will have more bushels to market 
and less loss from shattering. 


Harvesting for seed. Germination 
of beans can be reduced by high 
cylinder speeds. Farmers wanting 
beans for seed should save them 
from grain harvested at slower cyl- 
inder speeds. 


Gives Guides for 
Combine Shoppers 


A UNIVERSITY of Illinois agricul- 
tural economist has some guides to 
help prospective combine buyers 
figure out what size of machine they 
want. 

First of all, economist R. B. 
Schwart points out that in central 
Illinois there are about 85 hours 
available to harvest small grain be- 
tween July 5 and July 24, and about 
65 hours to harvest soybeans be- 
tween Sept. 20 and Oct. 9. His esti- 
mates are based on average weather 
and harvesting conditions. 

Suppose, then, that a cash-grain 
farmer has 90 acres of soybeans and 
60 acres of small grain. It’s the soy- 
bean acreage that will determine 
what size of combine is needed. Ac- 
cording to Schwart, a 7-foot P.T.O. 
job will do the soybeans in ample 
time—in about 64 hours. For both 
crops it will take about 107 hours at 
a cost of $4.09 per acre. 

Or the same farmer could go to a 
10-foot self-propelled job and get 
the same acreage done in 75 hours, 
but at a cost of about $6.50 per acre. 

What the farmer needs to ask 
himself is this: (1) Are the 32 hours 
I can save by owning the larger 
combine worth the extra cost of 
about $2.41 per acre, or $361 per 
season? And (2) what could I earn 
if I invested the $3,300 extra cost for 
the larger machine somewhere else 
in my business? 

Size of cutterbar is another thing 
to consider. A basic 10- or 12-foot 
combine can be outfitted with a 12- 
or 14-foot cutterbar. Although the 
additional 2 feet may not increase 
the capacity for harvesting small 
grain, it may increase the capacity 
for harvesting soybeans, depending 
on the row width. 
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Owner after Owner reports: 
“MORE CLEAN WHOLE BEANS PER ACRE... 
MORE ACRES PER DAY ” | 


with Exclusive 


CASE. 
ON-THE-GO CONTROLS 


Harold Diehl, New Lebanon, Ohio 


says...‘‘Controls are conveniently 
located for the operator and | like the 
idea of adjusting my cylinder and con- 
cave on-the-go to suit crop conditions. 
Machine has the ability to handle weedy 
conditions with ease—big capacity, no 
waste, and no down time.” 


Arthur Cully, Jacksonville, Hlinois 
writes , ‘We combined 200 acres of soy - 
beans, 50 acres of wheat, and 300 acres 
of corn and didn't have a minute's 
trouble. The Case 800 handles wonder- 
fully in row crops. Time and grain were 
saved by being able to change concave 
adjustment and cylinder speed on-the- 
go...a major factor when harvesting 
tough crops under difficult conditions." 


The Case 800 keeps you in the ‘‘driver’s seat” 
with full command of the harvest. You ad- 
just cylinder speed* and concave clearance 
non-stop with exclusive Case on-the-go con- 
trols . . . cut crackage and dockage to a 
minimum despite changing field conditions. 
500 stroke-per-minute sickle cuts toughest 
growth fast and clean . . . exclusive torsion 
tube header suspension maintains precision 
alignment. The header, equipped with skid 
shoes and coil springs, floats freely on the 
ground to get those low pods. There’s plenty 
of clearance over the long 5-step walkers to 
handle heavy bean straw and weeds. Full- 
width sieves and easily adjustable variable 
speed fan provide exceptional cleaning ca- 
pacity in trashy, weedy crops. Sump-type 
grain elevator with rubber flights has reserve 
capacity, handles beans gently. 80-inch front, 
66-inch rear tread tracks properly in bean or 
corn rows for unequaled ease of handling. 
Center-mounted grain bin and engine give 
proper balance for stability and traction. 
*Optional on model 800. 


Goo youn Cone dealer, today... 


and get the full facts on Case Self-Propelled Combines. Two sizes: Model 800 with big 
32-inch cylinder, 10, 12 or 14-foot header— Model 1000 with huge 42-inch cylinder, 12, 14, 
16 or 18-foot header. Corn head available for all models. Gasoline, LP-gas or diesel engines. 


J. I.CASE 


J.1.CASE CO. + # RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


NO NEED TO WAIT! 

Enjoy the bigger capacity and surer 

harvesting ability of a Case combine this 

season with the Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan. 
Make payments later as your money comes in. 
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SOYBRAN FLAKES after the addition of 30% molasses. 


Soybran Fiakes 


a new feed byproduct from soybeans 


by EVERETT E. BIERMAN 
Central Soya Co., Inc. 

HIGH DIGESTIBILITY .. . bulki- 
ness ... and greater absorptien ca- 
pacity ... those are the qualities 
of soybran flakes, a recently devel- 
oped product of the soybean, which 
is finding an important place in the 
rations of ruminant animals such 
as cattle and sheep. 

Thus far the new product which 
was developed by the Central Soya 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., is being 
used: 

1—To add bulk to complete dairy, 
beef, and sheep feeds; flakes can be 
added in amounts of 10% to 25%. 

2—As a roughage extender, flakes 
can be mixed with wheat bran, mo- 
lasses and other similar ingredients. 

3—As a molasses carrier, flakes 
allow the adding of 25% to 30% mo- 
lasses. 

4—In grass silage; as an additive 
it absorbs liquids and prevents run- 
off. The flakes absorb more liquid 
than any other silage preservative. 
In addition, molasses can be added 
to soybran flakes and used as a 
silage preservative. 

Digestibility 

High digestibility is one of the 
1 Department of Animal Science, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. Jour- 


nal of Dairy Science, Vol. 52, No. 1, pp. 185- 
186, January 1959 
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Digestibility 
Cellu- Crude 
lose fiber 
% % 
Soybran flakes me, F 
Beet pulp 90.4 89.9 
Corncobs 49.4 
Barley screenings . ae 
Canadian refuse screenings.. 35.7 
Oat hulls 31.9 32.3 
Oat mill byproducts 26.2 
Domestic wheat screenings .. 25.3 
Cottonseed hulls 25.2 
Dried corn distillers grains .. 24.6 25.7 
Brewers dried grains 20.9 
13% alfalfa meal 50.0 44.8 


qualities of soybran flakes. Results 
of research at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station,’ using both the 
in vitro technique and digestibility 
studies with sheep, reveal that soy- 
bran flakes have a higher cellulose 
digestibility than any other ingredi- 


wbhcolembyomrcy 


ent studied, as is shown in Table 1. 
The high digestibility of the fibrous 
part of soybran flakes indicates that 
they have a high nutritive value for 
ruminants. 


Bulkiness 


Tests have shown that soybran 
flakes provide greater bulk than any 
of the commonly considered bulky 
ingredients. Table 2 shows the com- 
parative bulk density and water ab- 
sorption capacity of soybran flakes, 
wheat bran, beet pulp, and %-inch 
chopped alfalfa. 

Experienced dairymen usually 
prefer that rations for their dairy 
herds contain a substantial amount 
of bulk. This view is supported by 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION AND 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS CONVENTION 
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Table 2 
Bulk Water 
density absorption 
ibs./cu. ft. % 
Soybran flakes 8 525 
Wheat bran 240 
Beet plup 340 
V4-inch chopped 
alfalfa hay 13 390 
F. B. Morrison, author of Feeds and 
Feeding, who in the 22nd edition of 
the text, writes, “It is a common 
belief that when _ high-producing 
cows are fed a liberal amount of 
concentrates, there will be less tend- 
ency for them to go off feed if some 
bulky feeds, such as wheat bran, 
ground oats, or dried beet pulp, are 
included in the mixture.” 


Liquid Absorption 

In bulky ingredients such as soy- 
bran flakes, the ability to hold water 
so as to make a moist, succulent 
feed is one of their prime advan- 
tages. With a water absorption ca- 
pacity of more than five times its 
weight, soybran flakes top other 
bulky feeds in the ability to absorb 
liquids. Water is absorbed through 
openings in the flake’s outer layer 
into the “spongy” middle cells, leav- 
ing liquid-filled flakes that are easy 
to handle. When filled with liquid, 
the new flakes remain dry on the 
outside surfaces with less tendency 
to “cake up” than is the case with 
some other liquid-absorbing ingredi- 
ents. 


How Made 


Soybran flakes are made from the 
soybean’s outer coating. After sepa- 
ration from the bean, the cup- 
shaped soybean hull with its un- 
broken surface and hard appearance 
is cooked under controlled condi- 
tions and flaked at high pressure. 
The cooking process destroys the 
urease that is present in raw hulls 
so that the flakes can be used with 
urea. If raw hulls are mixed with 
cattle feeds containing urea, the 
urease will release ammonia which 
lowers the “protein” analysis of the 
feed. 

In addition to destroying urease, 
the cooking and flaking process also 
completely changes the structure of 
the hull’s outer layers. It fractures 
the outer and inner cells and col- 
lapses the middle “hour glass” cells 
so that liquid can penetrate the 
empty space chambers between the 
cells. 

Known on the records of the U. S. 
Patent Office as Patent No. 2,904,435, 
issued Sept. 15, 1959, soybran flakes 
is becoming known in _ feedlots 
around the Midwest as one more ex- 
ample of the versatility of the 20th 
century’s miracle crop—the soybean. 
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... Makes efficiency 
a fact with 
ADVANCED DESIGN 


GRAIN 
CLEANERS 


RECEIVING SCALPER — 


Powerful, fast and thorough grain 
scalping. Available in 11 sizes, 
with capacities of 15,000 bushels 
per hour. Standard or All-Steel. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS giving full 


details on Eureka equipment. All requests 


for information or prices will get prompt, 
personal attention. 


“IN-SUSPENSION 


SCOURER” 


The most modern machine made for 
scouring wheat, whole and cracked corn, 
and for de-hulling barley malt. Exclusive 
patented design gives direct-controlled 
triple aspiration... removes more crease 
dirt and whiskers without abrading 

the grain. Many millers report savings ot 
40 to 60% in power cost, with far 
greater efficiency. All-Steel Construction, 
in five sizes. 


<TWIN SHOE SUPER CLEANER 


Engineered for high capacity, 
with a minimum of floor space. 
Over 40 sizes, with capacities 
to suit every requirement. 
Standard or All-Steel. 


THE COMPLETE LINE of Eureka 
equipment for the grain and 
feed industry includes units for 
every part of your operation. 

S. Howes engineers will be glad 
to analyze your needs and 
recommend the right equipment 
to boost production and cut 
operating costs. Custom models 
can also be designed to any 
specifications. 


Ss. HOWES Co., INC. 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 


Since 1856 making good equipment better! 





Strayer reports in London: 


U. S. Will Offer Larger Supplies 
of Export Soybeans in Future 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


Executive Vice President, American Soybean 
Association. From his speech before the Inter- 
national Association of Seed Crushers, London, 
England. 


GOYBEANS ARE firmly estab- 

lished in the Midwest and the 
Midsouth areas of the United States 
as a major crop, and in my estima- 
tion will continue to grow in im- 
portance in thise areas. In addi- 
tion, new and high-yielding varieties 
have been developed to go as far 
north as the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota-Dakota and adjoining 
Canada, and as far south as the Gulf 
Coast. Soybeans are being produced 
under irrigation in the High Plains 
of Texas, in California, Arizona, and 
Nebraska, and they are increasing 
in importance along the Coastal 
Plains of the East Coast of the 
United States, as well as in the 
Southeast states. 

Soybean production is spreading 
over additional areas of the United 
States rather rapidly, and in my 
estimation this trend will continue. 
I have made the prediction that 
within the next 15 years we will see 
a soybean production in the United 
States of 1 billion bushels or 27.5 
million metric tons per year. 

This rapid growth of the soybean 
industry in the United States has not 


been without its problems. On the 
program of your meeting in 1956 I 
discussed some of those problems, 
and I have, on various occasions, 


The Grade Problem 


conferred with many of you pertain- 
ing to some of them. One of the 
major problems has been that of 
grades and quality. 

Our present grades make an at- 
tempt to measure these factors, but 
in a very roundabout manner. We 
recognize that our present standards 
are inadequate, yet we have not yet 
developed a better system so we 
continue to use that which we have 
developed. 


In the early 1950’s many of the 
crushers here today purchased your 
first lots of U. S. soybeans. You 
compared them with the lots previ- 
ously purchased from other sources, 
and you were not too happy with 
our deliveries. You objected to our 
foreign-material content, and to split 
or cracked and broken soybeans. You 
told us about your objections, and 
we have tried to supply the product 
you wanted. Our grading standards 
were changed to lower the allow- 
able percentage of foreign material. 
Emphasis was focused on the desire 
for higher quality deliveries, and 
exporters and export handlers were 
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made aware of your criticisms. 
Farmers have been encouraged to 
use recleaners on their combine 
harvesters, and handlers have in- 
stalled and are operating cleaning 
equipment. 

Because emphasis has been placed 
on low moisture content, U. S. soy- 
beans normally run lower in mois- 
ture content than soybeans from 
other sources. Low moisture beans, 
when handled through mechanical 
equipment, tend to crack and split. 
You have objected to this, yet the 
same lower moisture content gives 
you, in your plant operations, a 
higher yield of both oil and meal. 
Our experience shows us that high 
split-bean content nearly always 
means low moisture and thus greater 
value per ton of material. A ton of 
10%-moisture U. S. soybeans will 
yield about 13 pounds more oil and 
53 pounds more meal than a ton of 
13%-moisture soybeans. This is very 
important and a frequently over- 
looked factor. 


We are continuing our efforts to 
find better and more realistic ways 
of establishing grades and measur- 
ing quality on U. S. soybeans. Those 
of you who are readers of the Soy- 
bean Digest are familiar with the 
campaigns we have carried on 
through that publication, all de- 
signed to improve the quality of 
U. S. soybeans as they flow to the 
market place. We are fully cognizant 
of the importance of your market to 
our soybean producers and we pro- 
pose to treat that market with the 
respect due important customers. 

In the category of a high oil and 
high meal crop there is no other 
product that can compete with soy- 
beans today. Through a period of 
years the value of the oil and the 
value of the meal from a ton of 
soybeans have been approximately 
equal. This has been a very impor- 
tant factor in the growth of the 
soybean industry in the United 
States. 

An oilseed that produces high- 
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value oil but low-value meal just 
cannot compete with a crop produc- 
ing two valuable products. 

And this is a very important fac- 
tor to you as operators of crushing 
plants, too. As meal demands in- 
crease, as recognition is given to 
the superiority of soybean meal for 
human consumption and for live- 
stock feeding, you will shift more 
and more to soybean crushing. As 
you do so you must place greater 
emphasis on profitable utilization of 
soybean meal, for to produce a given 
quantity of vegetable oil you must 
crush through your plants about 
twice as many tons of raw material, 
and you must find markets for twice 
as many tons of meal as is the case 
with groundnuts or copra. It means 
expansion of crushing facilities, from 
the tonnage standpoint, and it means 
expansion of meal sales facilities. 

The soybean industry of the 
United States has never followed a 
policy of accumulating surpluses. 
Rather, through the American Soy- 
bean Association and the Soybean 
Council of America we have devel- 
oped a policy of aggressive promo- 
tion at home and abroad. We expect 
to continue such policies, using all 
sales and promotional vehicles at 
our command. 


The Supply of Beans 


Many of you have asked if we will 
continue to have soybeans available 
for export in quantity. The answer 
is a determined YES. It is my per- 
sonal belief that within the next de- 
cade or two we will be producing 
and marketing 1 billion bushels or 
27.5 million tons of soybeans per 
year. We will see increases in usage 
of soybean oil meal in the United 
States as livestock populations in- 
crease and feeding efficiencies are 
stepped up. We will see some in- 
creases in usage of soybean oil, to 
adjust for population increases with- 
in the United States. 

But a major portion of the antici- 
pated increase in soybean produc- 
tion will be available to world mar- 
kets in the form of soybeans and/or 
soybean products. It will be avail- 
able at reasonable prices, of good 
quality, and in continuing and re- 
liable quantities through a period of 
years. It means readjustment in 
American agriculture, and it will 
mean readjustments in the produc- 
tion of markets for oilseeds and oil- 
bearing materials in other parts of 
the world. 


We in the soybean industry of the 
United States are determined that 
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we will continue to expana our ima 
kets for our products. Those coun- 
tries requiring protein will have 
available from us a reliable and eco- 
nomic source of supply. Those coun- 
tries requiring vegetable oil will 
find us in a position to supply the 
soybeans required to keep your 
plants in operation, so long as you 
are willing to be competitive with 
our U. S. soybean processors price- 
wise. I suggest that many of you 
import soybeans to the point where 
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yuu reach the maximum of meal 
sales, then continue to buy oil from 
us beyond that point. Our capacity 
to consume soybean oil meal in our 
livestock economy exceeds our ca- 
pacity to sell the oil from the ton- 
nage crushed. Thus we will continue 
to have quantities of soybean oil 
available for export. When you rec- 
ognize that 1 ton of soybean oil re- 
quires the crushing of twice as many 
tons of soybeans as of copra or 
groundnuts this becomes a factor. 


DEPENDABILITY 


IN BAGS FOR YOUR SOYBEAN MEAL 


For safe shipment—low cost—in bags 
easy to fill, close, stack and store... 
always insist on Chase dependability. 
Make a single call, order any or all—any 
type, any size, any quantity. 


CHASE MULTIWALL PAPER 
CHASE BURLAP 
General Sales Offices 


CHASE COTTON 


355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


32 Bag Plants and Sales Offices coast to coast—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists. 


Our 113th Year of Bag-Making Progress. 





New Council to Push Grain Exports 


A VIGOROUS new push will be 
given to exports of U. S. feed grains 
as a result of the organization in 
June of the United States Feed 
Grains Council. 

The organization meeting took 
place in Washington, D. C., home of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
with which the new Council will 


work closely in its export promotion 
operations. 

Council membership consists of 
U. S. feed grain associations, private 
and cooperative grain trade groups, 
hybrid seed producers, feed and in- 
gredient manufacturers, exporters, 
and related groups which together 
support and carry out the feed grain 
operations of the country. 


and Pneumatic 
Barge Unloader 


America’s No. 1 


Export Elevator 


—modern equipment, huge capacity 
offered to Mid-Continent shippers 


The Public Grain Elevator of the Port of 
New Orleans is an unsurpassed facility 
for rapid, efficient handling of grain ship- 
ments. Facilities include three barge- 
unloading marine legs plus a pneumatic 
unloader, two rail-car dumpers, a truck 
dumper and newly installed cleaning ma- 
chines. Under construction are three 
giant movable marine legs, 2 million 
bushels of transit storage, upping total 
capacity to 7.1 million, and a third vessel 
loading berth — all designed for more 
rapid grain handling — and consequent 
savings in time and money. 


For full facts write: Robert H. Jordan, Manager, 
Public Grain Elevator, Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans, 2 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
U.S.A. or Telephone: TWinbrook 7-2321 or JAckson 


2-2551. 
ip via sooner 
Ship via 


PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS 
U.S.A. 


The new Council feels optimistic 
about the chances of substantially 
expanding U. S. feed grain exports. 
World living standards are rising, 
livestock numbers are increasing, 
and there is more foreign demand 
for feed grains. Council members 
believe that with support of their 
industry and through close coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agri- 
culture they should be able to make 
further substantial gains in promot- 
ing use of U. S. feed grains among 
foreign consumers. 

President of the Council is Walter 
W. Goeppinger, National Corn 
Growers Association, Boone, Iowa. 

Other officers are: R. G. Peeler, 
Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion, Amarillo, Tex., first vice presi- 
dent; Nelson Urban, hybrid seed 
corn division, American Seed Trade 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, sec- 
ond vice president; William Pierce, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
secretary; and Fred Maywald, Farm- 
ers Grain and Feed Dealers Coop- 
erative, Des Moines, Iowa, treasurer. 

The executive director, D. G. Nel- 
son, will set up interim headquar- 
ters at Amarillo, Tex., before mov- 
ing the office to Washington, D. C. 
A European representative, Charles 
Gidney, will have headquarters in 
Rome, Italy. 

A budget of $100,000 of U. S. funds 
has tentatively been set for the first 
year of operation, starting July 1, 
1960. 





SOYBEAN 
FUTURES 
TRADING 


A METHOD THAT HAS 
SHOWN A VERY HIGH 
PROFIT RATIO DURING 9 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


For information on how you 
may obtain this Method plus a 
3 Months Advisory Service 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Write to 


Berkley Associates 
132 West Broadway 
San Diego 1, California 


Inform us whether you trade in 
Soybean Futures 
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Fats and Oils as Plasticizers 


By RICHARD HALL 


OVER 60 MILLION pounds of farm- 
produced fats and oils are now used 
in the manufacture of plasticizers. 
In the next 3 years this market 
should be half again as large as it 
is now, according to estimates of 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
searchers. 

Animal fats and soybean, coconut, 
palm, and castor oils are the main 
fats and oils used in plastics. They 
provide the fatty-acid base of plas- 
ticizers, the agent which makes plas- 
tics soft and flexible. 

Output of plasticizers has in- 
creased swiftly in the past few 
years. Production of fat-based plas- 
ticizers rose from less than 40 mil- 
lion pounds in 1954 to over 70 mil- 
lion in 1957. It should be over 100 
million by 1963. 

Despite this steady increase in 
output, fats and oils were the raw 
materials for only about 20% of all 
plasticizers produced. Well over half 
of the 440 million pounds of plasti- 
cizers produced in 1957 were de- 


PRATER ROTARY FEEDERS 


FOR DUST 


rived from coke-making and pe- 
troleum refining byproducts. 

Plasticizers from coke byproducts 
are versatile and relatively cheap. 
As such, they are the most widely 
used plasticizers for the industry. 
Fat-based plasticizers, on the other 
hand, have certain unique character- 
istics which make them valuable for 
particular uses, despite their gener- 
ally higher cost. 

For example, in 1954 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture developed plas- 
ticizers from fats and oils that 
toughen the final plastic and give it 
a longer life. As a result, production 
of fat-based plasticizers has grown 
at a faster rate than the total in- 
crease in all plasticizers. 

AMS researchers predict an in- 
creased use of agricultural products 
in plastics for the next 3 years. 

One of the biggest clouds on the 
horizon is the rapid development of 
plastics which are flexible without 
benefit of plasticizers. The poly- 
ethylenes, the largest group of these, 
are not yet as versatile as the vinyls 
(the biggest users of plasticizers). 
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BULLETIN P-58 


PRATER Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlocks 


10 DIFFERENT MODELS 


Host to Inspectors 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO., Evans- 
ton, lll., played host at the recent 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Chief Grain Inspectors and 
members of the grain division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Toledo, Ohio. The convention was at- 
tended by about 150 inspectors who 
visited the Burrows hospitality room 
to see the latest grain testing equip- 
ment on display. Above you see Don- 
ald Thorp, St. Joseph, Mo., and Pres- 
ident Parke W. Burrows. 


8” STANDARD DUTY 


3 OUTSTANDING DESIGNS 
5 MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
25 ASSEMBLY COMBINATIONS 
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1527 South 55th Court 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN 
ASSOCIATION 


W. M. Wallace, Director 
From Ontario, Is Killed 


WILLIAM M. WALLACE, 61, Cana- 
dian director of the American Soy- 
bean Association, Woodslee, Ontario, 
was killed July 5 when the car he 
was driving was struck by a train 
after stalling on a crossing near Sun- 
ridge. Mrs. Wal- 
lace escaped in- 
jury but three 
other passengers 
were hospitalized 
following the col- 
lision. The Wal- 
_ laces were vaca- 
— tioning near North 
Bay in Northern 
Ontario. 
Mr. Wallace was 
elected the Cana- 
dian member of the ASA board of 
directors at the last annual meeting 
in St. Louis. He was vice president 
of the Ontario Soya-Bean Growers 
Marketing Board, and was first 
elected to that Board in 1957. 
Mr. Wallace, who owned a 300- 
acre farm in Essex County, held a 
bachelor of science degree from To- 


W. M. Wallace 


ronto University. He was vice pres- 
ident of the Essex district high 
school board and of the Essex County 
Federation of Agriculture. He was 
a past president of the Ontario Soil 
and Crop Improvement Association. 
He was one of the pioneers of the 
Ontario Seed Corn Growers Market- 
ing Board and a director at the time 
of death. 

Mr. Wallace leaves his widow and 
five daughters, three of them mar- 
ried. 


Student from India 
On Digest Staff 


ARUN K. CHHABRA, a graduate 
student in the School of Journalism 
at the University of Iowa, is helping 
with editorial work on the Soybean 
Digest during summer months. 

Arun is a graduate of arts and 
law at Punjab University, India. His 
parents live in Nangel Township not 
far from the northern borders where 
the Red Chinese recently made their 
entry into the Indian territory. 

He met Howard L. Roach, presi- 
dent of the Soybean Council of 
America, at the trade fair in New 


Arun K. Chhabra 


Delhi. He worked for the Council 
in New Delhi and Calcutta, then 
came to the United States. 

Arun feels that by acquiring a 
knowledge of both U. S. farming and 
journalism he can return to India 
and help his country in solving the 
food problem which he calls the 
main obstacle to India’s bid for 
progress and prosperity. 

Mr. Chhabra appeared on the 
American Soybean Association con- 
vention program in St. Louis a year 
ago. 





Welcome to Memphis! 


Members and Friends of 


The American Soybean Association 


and 
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Convening August 21-23 
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Standard Commission Co. 


414 Cotton Exchange Building 
Telephone: Jackson 7-7571 
MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 
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Changes Made in Freight 
Rates on Soybean Meal 


THE SOUTHERN Ports Foreign 
Freight Committee has approved a 
schedule of multiple-car rates on 
soybean meal from Midwestern 
origins to Gulf, South Florida and 
South Atlantic ports for export. The 
new rates, effective Aug. 1 and ap- 
plicable to single car movement of 
soybeans into transit points and to 
multiple-car shipments to ports, 
with a maximum payment of 22¢ 
on inbound soybeans, are as follows: 
(Meal in bulk—odd 

6¢ when in bags) 

Present Rates effective 

Docket single- Aug. 1, 1960 


28300 car 2,0001,000 500 
Origin (miles) rates tons tons tons 


Chicago, Ill. 890 37 42 
Decatur, III. 749 33 37 
Ft. Dodge, lowa 1097 52 59 
lowa Falls, lowa 1058 41 47 
Kansas City, Mo. 869 41 47 
La Crosse, Wis. 1096 53 60 
Mankato, Minn. 1185 53 60 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 1210 57 65 
East St. Louis, Ili. 685) 
Cairo, Ill. 550) 
St. Louis, Mo. 685) 

Several months ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved a 
scale of rates (Application No. 
35579) on soybean meal moving 
from Western trunk line and Illinois 
Freight Association territories lower 
than that prevailing within the ori- 
gin territories themselves. The in- 
dustry petitioned for a reconsidera- 
tion of this action. A hearing on this 
petition was held July 14 at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Southern Freight Association 
has approved a reduced schedule of 
export rates on carload shipments 
of cottonseed and soybean meal, 
100,000 pounds minimum, from all 
origins in Southern territory now 
shipping meal to Gulf ports. The 
effective date will be announced 
shortly. 

Eastern railroads have recom- 
mended a more favorable scale of 
rates on cottonseed and soybean oils 
moving from Western trunk line, 
Southern and Southwestern terri- 
tories to official territory. If the pro- 
posed scale is acceptable to various 
divisions of the vegetable oil in- 
dustry, it is expected to be pub- 
lished soon. 


392 29 33 


N. Y. Exchange Offers 
Soybean Oil Contract 


ON JULY 18, the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange introduced a new 
contract for trading in soybean oil 
futures. The new contract provides 
for delivery in licensed warehouses, 
which may be located in Midwest- 
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ern and Eastern states, on a price 
basis FOB New York City. Hereto- 
fore, the only contract available 
provided for delivery on an FOB 
Decatur, IIl., basis and put Eastern 
state crushers and growers at a dis- 
advantage because ofthe rail freight 
structure, the Exchange states. As a 
result, few mills in the Southeast 
traded in the futures market. The 
new contract is expected to stimu- 
late trading by these mills and the 
ultimate users of soybean oil who 
have plants in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states. 


&ff good looking 
plants like this... 








The first delivery month will be 
October 1960, and the rules provide 
for trading in the 17 succeeding 
months. 

The new contract will call for de- 
livery of the same quality prime 
crude oil and for the same quantity 
(60,000 pounds) as did the old con- 
tract, but provides for shipment in 
sellers’ cars rather than in buyers’ 
cars. 

The old contract will still be 
traded on the Produce Exchange 
until such time as trading trends 
indicate no further interest in it. 
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you can't see the difference made by 
Good Engineering 


Sometimes things may lock about the same on the surface. What 
really counts in the design and construction of any bulk storage, process- 
ing plant, or specialized facility are the ideas, experience, and technical 
excellence of the engineering behind them. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers have specialized in serving this highly 
technical industry for more than forty years, setting the. standard for 
development and use of new ideas, imaginative engineering, advanced 


design, and sound construction. 


Our engineers, experienced specialists in this field, design each job 
complete to the last detail for economical, reliable construction. All 
materials and equipment are specified on the basis of the best buy for 
each function without bias to any product or manufacturer. These and 
many other features of our engineering service add up to a better plant 


for you. 


Write for our new booklet on Weitz-Hettelsater engineering and con- 
struction. We'll be glad to send you a personal copy. 
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Great Interest in Soybean 
Display at Poznan, Poland 


OF SPECIAL interest to farmers 
and factory representatives of Po- 
land were the displays of soybean 
products at the 29th Poznan, Poland, 
International Fair. The Girdler 
model of a soybean plant, furnished 
by the Soybean Council of America, 
drew enthusiastic praise from fair 
goers. The U. S. exhibit was spon- 
sored by the Office of International 
Trade Fairs, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, with the cooperation of 
80 U.S. firms. Nearly a half million 
viewed the demonstrations and dis- 
plays in the U. S. pavilion during the 
15-day exposition in June. (See pic- 
ture above.) 


Area Directors Have 
London Conference 


A CONFERENCE of the area di- 
rectors of the Soybean Council in 
Europe was recently held in London 
to discuss, outline and correlate the 
programming of the Soybean Coun- 
cil activities in several countries. 
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The conference was to discuss and 
finalize details of the Council’s par- 
ticipation in the forthcoming Euro- 
pean trade fairs and to review the 
details of budgeting and financing of 
countries’ programs. 

Among the parties present at the 
conference were George M. Strayer, 
executive director; Dominic J. Mar- 
cello, Italy; Javier de Salas, Spain; 
and William Luykx, the Nether- 
lands. 


Italian Agreement Is 
Extended for 2 Years 


AT A RECENT meeting in Rome be- 
tween Geo. M. Strayer, executive di- 
rector of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., and the Italian feed 
manufacturers groups, the agree- 
ment providing for cooperation be- 
tween the Council and Assalzoo and 
Federconsorzi, the two leading feed 
manufacturers associations, was ex- 
tended for 2 years. The first agree- 
ment between the Council and the 
Italian feed men was signed in 1958. 
Assalzoo is the largest feed manu- 
facturing group in Italy. 
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In the picture above are shown, 1. 
to r.: seated, Giorgio Mortari, secre- 
tary general of Assalzoo; and Stray- 
er; and standing, Car] Urban, assist- 
ant to the Soybean Council presi- 
dent, Waterloo, Iowa; Clayton E. 
Whipple, U. S. agricultural attache 
in Rome; and Dominic Marcello, the 
Council’s director for Italy. 


Recognition to Marcello 
By Italian Feed Industry 


IN RECOGNITION of his services to 
the Italian mixed feed industry, 
Dominic J. Marcello, Soybean Coun- 
cil director for Italy, Rome, was re- 
cently presented with the “Bronze 
Calf,” an artistic replica of a life-size 
statue by a noted Italian sculptor. 
Presentation was made by Giorgio 
Mortari, secretary general of the 
Italian Association of Mixed Feed 
Producers (Assalzoo), at the close of 
the third annual mixed feed conven- 
tion. (See below.) From left, Mr. 
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Marcello; Leonardo Coppola, Assal- 
zoo administrative office; and Dr. 
Mortari. 


Spanish Group Will 
Visit United States 


A GROUP of Spanish feed and in- 
dustry men and government offi- 
cials will be visiting the United 
States in August. Their visit is spon- 
sored by the Spanish office of the 
Soybean Council of America, and 
they will visit soybean farms and 
plants in different parts of the Mid- 
west. The visiting members will 
attend the soybean convention in 
Memphis, Tenn., and meet with 
prominent U. S. businessmen in the 
edible oil, mixed feed and soybean 
industries. 

The Spanish team will consist of 
the following eight members, headed 
by Javier de Salas, in charge of the 
Soybean Council’s Spanish office: 

Juan Amich Gali, technical direc- 
tor of the laboratory LAFI; Jose 
Ramon Bustelo, chief of the section 
of agricultural commodities and live- 
stock products imports, Ministry of 
Commerce, Madrid; Enrique Galan, 
technical director of the mixed feed 
factory, Mariano Perez, S. A.; Miss 
Angeles Padro, technical director of 
Gota de Ambar; Gonzalo Rivera, as- 
sistant to Mr. de Salas; Jose A. 
Romagosa Vila, director manager of 
the mixed feed, Marti; Manuel Soler, 
manager of ABACO; and Gregorio 
Varela, chief of the section of ani- 
mal physiology, El Zaidin. 


Hayward and Donnell 
To Coming Trade Fairs 


J. W. HAYWARD, director of nutri- 
tion for the Soybean Council, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and A. D. Donnell, for- 
mer president of Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, will represent the 
Council in the coming trade fairs 
in London, Eng- 
land, and Munich, 
Germany. 

Mr. Donnell has 
served the food 
processing indus- 
try in various ca- 
pacities for 41 
years. He is a for- 
mer chairman of 
the board of di- 
rectors of the 
American Meat 
Institute Foundation. He retired as 
president of Rath’s last January. 

Dr. Hayward, director of nutrition 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., was 
recently loaned to the Council. 

London Food Fair will be held 
Sept. 1-17, and the Munich Fine 
Foods Fair Sept. 23-Oct. 2. 


A. D. Donnell 
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A VISIT to the plant of General Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis is a must for foreign 
visitors interested in our food and agriculture industry, and particularly in soy- 
beans. Here are visitors from the Netherlands and India in the General Mills 





kitchen. They are R. Vand rtele, pr 


t Belgian soybean processor, and 


F. H. Nallaseth, area representative for the Soybean Council at Bombay, India, 
and their wives. Left to right: Mr. Nallaseth; R. Vandemoortele; Mrs. Nallaseth; 
Mrs. S. D. Andrews; Mrs. R. Vandemoortele; Howard L. Roach, president of the 
Soybean Council, Plainfield, lowa; Fred Hafner, oilseed division, General Mills; 
and S. D. Andrews, Jr., GM vice president. 


Neema Naif Emad, owner of 
Societe des Huileries et Savonneries 
d’Egypt, Tanta, United Arab Re- 
public, visited the United States 
in July. Mr. Emad is in the oil and 
feed processing industry in Egypt 


and was here to learn about the 
availability and use of soybean oil. 
He visited processing plants and met 
with important people in the indus- 
try and with Soybean Council rep- 
resentatives. 








For rapid electronic measure- 
ment of fat and oil content of 
soybeans, flax, peanuts, cot- 
tonseed, expeller meal, meat 
and meat products and other 
fat and oil bearing products. 


Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
accurate fat and oil content determinations 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 
processors say that non-technical personnel 
can make tests at % the cost and 1/20 the 
time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the 
accuracy determined by official laboratory 
methods. Write for complete information. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. SD-8 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


©) ‘World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 
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Soy Flour in Tokyo School Test 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 
Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Nikkatsu International 
Bidg., No. 1-Cheme Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
RICE has been the main staple food 
in Japan for centuries, the number of 
which cannot be definitely counted. 
Production has been steadily in- 
creasing with an average annual 
crop of about 13 million metric tons 
in recent years—somewhere near the 
production of soybeans in the United 

States. 

Because of the traditional rice diet 
the protein intake of the Japanese 
has been small compared with west- 
ern countries, not to mention the ex- 
tremely poor intake of fat. 

The fact that protein is indispensa- 
ble to the human body has been seri- 
ously considered in Japan only since 
the last World War, along with the 
question of shifting from rice eating 
to wheat flour foods. The small in- 
come of the Japanese population 
does not permit them to obtain their 
protein from animal foods which are 
mostly very costly in Japan. 

It is now realized that soybeans 
are the most economic and ideal 
source of protein. As a result, the 
consumption of soybeans and soy- 
bean products is increasing. 

The writer believes that the aim 
of increasing protein intake in the 
diet can be easily attained if soy 
flour can be included in wheat flour 


products such as bread and noodles 
as well as confectioneries. Various 
promotional activities with this as 
the goal will be included in the pro- 
gram of the Japanese American Soy- 
bean Institute in the coming fiscal 
year. 

The total consumption of wheat 
flour for the 1959-60 fiscal year has 
been set at 2.4 million metric tons by 
the Japanese government. This re- 
quires an import of 2.1 million met- 
ric tons of wheat. 

Wheat flour is low in lysine, one 
of the eight amino acids, but it can 
be fortified or enriched by blending 
with soy flour which contains an 
adequate amount of lysine. If 10% 
soy flour is blended with wheat 
flour this could mean an additional 
market for a little over 9 million 
bushels of soybeans. 

The nutritional value of soy flour 
is well known, and the value of the 
wheat-soy flour mixture can easily 
be taught to the public. But whether 
the flavor of the mixture will be 
acceptable is a question that needs 
study. 

To study the question an experi- 
ment has just been carried out with 
1,600 pupils in one of the Tokyo 
grammar schools. These children are 
each given a 100-gram piece of bread 
with their school lunches every day. 
At the request of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute, the 
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JAPANESE children receive bread in 
which the wheat is blended with soy 
flour, in their school lunches. 





principal of the school agreed to try 
serving the children with bread 
made with wheat with defatted soy 
flour added. The test was carried 
out continuously for 5 days, the first 
2 days with 5% soy flour added, and 
the following 3 days with 10% soy 
flour. 

Bread with the 5% quantity of de- 
fatted soy flour added came out ina 
slightly larger sized loaf than the 
loaf containing 10% soy flour. The 
bread was given to the children 
without disclosing the fact that it 
contained soy flour. 

In general, the result has been 
very satisfactory. No difference was 
observed between the way the chil- 
dren ate wheat flour bread and 
bread made with wheat flour and 
soy flour blended. 

There are 900,000 school children 
in Tokyo now on the school lunch 
program, and 10 million children in 
Japan. On the basis of 10 grams of 
soy flour per child per day, it would 
require approximately 30,000 metric 
tons a year to supplement the school 
lunches. 

Further experiments of this type 
are needed to popularize soy flour. 
At the same time education of the 
housewives will have to be carried 
on through the network of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the Welfare 
Ministry. 

Bakers since early days have had 
the impression that bread should be 
as white as possible. This idea needs 
to be corrected. 

Promotion in all these directions 
has just started. Continuous educa- 
tion and publicity are undoubtedly 
needed, but we may see the bakers 
and confectioners all over Japan 
using soy flour in the not-distant 
future. 
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LEASE THIS GRAINVAYOR 
TO LOAD OUT YOUR GRAIN... 


Now you can load out any building lock, stock, 
and barrel for an average cost of only 4¢ a bushel 
» » - including fuel and labor. 


This new Grainvayor AIR/MASTER conveys up 
to 4000 bushels per hour . . . moves it to heights 
of 150 feet or more . . . over distances greater 
than 500 feet. One man handles the entire oper- 
ation, moves the AIR/MASTER easily from one 
job to another. 


Best of all, it conditions your grain as it’s con- 
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veyed. A special vacuum-controlled cleaner will 
automatically remove dust, rodent pellets, weevil- 
cut kernels, live insects, and musty storage odors. 
Your grain grades out better to give you maximum 
profit protection. Test weight is usually increased 
on small grains, 


Now, for the first time, you can lease this AIR 
MASTER or other Grainvayor models on a simple 
plan that frees your capital for other expenses and 
enables you to write off all lease payments as fully 
tax deductible. 


. . . mail this coupon today for complete information on 
the new AIR/MASTER and other Grainvayor models. 
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Record Futures Trading in 1959 


THE UTILIZATION of soybean fu- 
tures in the marketing and distribu- 
tion of the 1959 soybean crop was 
the largest on record, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture stated. 

The statement was based on a re- 
port of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority summarizing the agency’s 
surveillance of soybean futures 
trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade in the first 7 months of the 
current soybean marketing season— 
October 1959 through April 1960— 
and a special survey of all traders’ 
positions last fall when the market 
was near its alltime peak. 

Alex C. Caldwell, CEA adminis- 
trator, said the survey of the soy- 
bean futures market showed a rec- 
ord 8,075 traders located in all 50 
states and 16 foreign countries. 
Traders’ open contracts in soybeans 
reached an alltime high of 198,290,- 
000 bushels on Dec. 10, 1959. 

“The large soybean futures mar- 
ket played a very important part in 
the effective marketing of the 1959 
crop,” Mr. Caldwell said. “The bulk 
of the crop moved into commercial 
channels by Apr. 30, 1960. Farmers 
placed smaller quantities of soy- 
beans under government price sup- 
ports than in any season since 1955.” 

Largest participation in soybean 
futures, both speculative and hedg- 
ing, came from producing and proc- 
essing areas in the North Central 
states, the CEA report shows. IIli- 
nois, including Chicago, had the 
largest number of traders; Iowa the 
second largest. Numerous traders 
were located in Minnesota, Missouri, 
Indiana, New York, and California. 

“Early in the season the soybean 
futures market clearly reflected the 
prevailing diversity of opinion as to 


prospective supply and disappear- 
ance, and attracted a large volume 
of speculative trading and hedging,” 
the CEA administrator said. 

“Increased speculative buying in 
futures readily absorbed large hedg- 
ing sales made by elevators and 
crushers to protect prices on cash 
soybeans. Elevators and crushers 
whose price risks were reduced by 
hedging were enabled to obtain 
beans readily, carry them on smaller 
margins, and proceed with the proc- 
essing and distribution of the crop.” 

A copy of the CEA report, Soy- 
bean Futures Trading, 1959-60, may 
be obtained from the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
ME On 


Costs of Owning and 
Operating Combines 


ANNUAL FIXED (overhead) cost 
of owning a 7-foot pull-type com- 
bine in Mississippi or Crittenden 
County, Ark., in 1958 was $294, ac- 
cording to an Arkansas State Ex- 
periment Station study. Variable 
(operating) cost for the 7-foot com- 
bine was $2.87 per acre. 

The pull-type combines studied 
were used to harvest an average of 
130 acres of crops, including soy- 
beans, grain sorghum, and small 
grains, per season. At this level, 
average cost was $5.13 per acre. 
Harvesting cost varied from $8.75 
per acre when only 50 acres were 
harvested per season to $3.85 if 300 
were harvested. 

Annual fixed cost was $917 and 
variable cost $1.78 per acre for the 
12-foot self-propelled combines. The 
12-foot combines were used to har- 
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vest an average of 390 acres of crops 
per season. At this level, average 
cost was $4.13 per acre, but varied 
from $20.19 to $3.13, depending on 
whether 50 or 600 acres were har- 
vested. 

Average cost for the 14-foot self- 
propelled combine was quite similar 
to that for the 12-foot combine, but 
average time per acre was 15% less 
for the 14-foot machine. 

With custom harvesting costs of 
$7.50 per acre for soybeans and $5.00 
for small grains, hiring custom har- 
vesting would have a cost advantage 
over owning a 7-foot pull-type com- 
bine if fewer than 60 acres of soy- 
beans or 130 acres of small grains 
were harvested annually. The cost 
advantage would favor hiring cus- 
tom harvesting over owning a 12- or 
14-foot self-propelled combine if 
fewer than 155 acres of soybeans or 
285 acres of small grains were har- 
vested annually. 

Cost of Harvesting with Grain 
Combines. By Daniel F. Capstick. 
Arkansas Farm Research, Novem- 
ber-December 1959. University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Soybean Varieties 
Developed for Maine 


COMMERCIAL varieties of soy- 
beans have never matured properly 
in Maine. Recently, however, su- 
perior short season, high yielding 
adapted hybrids have been devel- 
oped in the breeding programs. 

At least three hybrid strains in- 
troduced from Sweden and devel- 
oped at the Maine Experiment Sta- 
tion and three varieties introduced 
from Japan have proved equal to 
or superior to commercial varieties 
such as Acme, Cayuga and Lincoln. 

Production of seed of the newer 
strains should reduce the risk of 
production in southern Maine and 
make production possible in central 
Maine. Yields of up to 40 bushels 
per acre have been reported. 


Although the recommended spac- 
ing between rows for most soybean- 
producing areas has been 21 to 24 
inches, a spacing of 12 inches has 
given much higher yields in Maine. 
This means that these strains of soy- 
beans may be planted with a grain 
drill and eventually harvested with 
a combine much the same as oats. 

Soybeans for Maine. New Varie- 
ties Can Take It. By Clinton R. 
Blackmon. Maine Farm Research, 
Vol. 7, No. 1. Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Orono, Maine. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


W. E. Schalter Added 
To Brown Sales Staff 

Wilfred E. Schalter has been ap- 
pointed to the St. Louis sales staff 
of the R. J. Brown Co., effective 
immediately, according to an an- 

nouncement by 

L. J. Kaiser, sales 
manager. 

Mr. Schalter 

comes to R. J. 

Brown from the 

Permacel Co., 

. where he was at- 

tached to the in- 

dustrial sales staff. 

-m Meee He is a graduate 

Wilfred £. Scholter of St. Louis Uni- 
versity with a B. S. degree. 

The addition of Mr. Schalter to 
the R. J. Brown staff is another of 
several recent appointments made 
necessary because of increasing vol- 
ume due to the company’s sales >x- 
pansion program. 


Staley Adds New Feed 
Products Department 

Creation of a new feed products 
department and several resulting 
management appointments were an- 
nounced by the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, II1. 

E. E. Rhodes, soybean division 
manager, said sales of the company’s 
many basic and specialty feed prod- 
ucts would be centered in the new 
department, as well as nutritional 
studies and marketing of new feed 
products. 


Reeder C. Miller Edward C. Lane 


Named manager of the feed prod- 
ucts department is Edward C. Lane, 
who as meal sales manager has had 
charge of sales activities of many of 
the company’s feed products. 

Other appointments in the feed 
products department include: 

Kenneth N. Wright, director of 
feed nutrition, in charge of technical 
work and product development, and 
Reeder C. Miller, sales manager for 
Staley’s various meal products. 


Williams-Wiggs Form 
New Memphis Firm 

Arthur A. Williams has resigned 
as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Board of Trade, a position 
he has held since 1949. 

Mr. Williams revealed that he and 
Grider Wiggs have formed a part- 
nership to be known as the Central- 
South Grain Products, operating as 
grain brokers and commission mer- 
chants. 

During his tenure with the board, 
its grain handling has increased 
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greatly and Memphis has become a 
large distribution center for grains 
and soybeans. 

Under Mr. Williams’ direction, a 
modern new grain inspection de- 
partment has been planned for Pres- 
idents Island and construction is due 
to start soon. 

The executive vice presidency will 
be unfilled, according to Harry D. 
Tobias, president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade. Fred Rivalto, pit 
manager of the Board of Trade, has 
been named manager. He became 
associated with the Board 28 years 
ago. 

Central-South Grain Products will 
be located temporarily in the of- 
fices of Mr. Wiggs, who has been 
in the cash protein meal business, 
in the Memphis Cotton Exchange 
Bldg. The partners have a combined 
75 years’ experience in the grain 
industry. They will expand their 
activities to include soybeans, grain 
and grain products produced in the 
central southern states. 


Don E. Edison, executive secretary 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, will head the Na- 
tional Farm Institute at Des Moines, 
Iowa, next Feb. 17-18. The Institute, 
sponsored by the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, brings people to- 
gether from all over the country. 
Mr. Edison represented the Soybean 
Council of America at the Verona, 
Italy, agricultural fair last March. 
Richard Albrecht (editor) Wallaces 
Farmer is vice chairman. 


Considered obsolete, the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. flaxseed crush- 
ing facility in Minneapolis, built in 
1902, will be closed. For the present, 
ADM is expected to have flaxseed 
toll crushed to satisfy its crude oil 
requirements. 


American Mineral Spirits Co. ex- 
panded its Chicago office and moved 
to modern quarters in the Borg- 
Warner Bldg., 200 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill, on July 16. Amsco 
has branch offices in principal cities 
throughout the country as well as 
complete distribution facilities in 
important industrial areas. 


The Capital City Products Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has announced that 
Ralph A. Hagberg has joined the 
organization as sales manager of the 
fatty acids division. He has served 
over 20 years in the chemical indus- 
try and has had many years of re- 
search, marketing, technical service, 
and sales experience in oils, fats, 
fatty acids and their derivatives. 
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J. Mark Coe, now regional vice 
president of the southern region for 
the Best Foods Division of Corn 
Products Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales of the Best Foods 
Division, in New York City. Fred C. 
Hassman, southern regional vice 
president of the industrial division 
of Corn Products Sales Co., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Coe. Mr. Hassman will 
have’ his headquarters in Atlanta 
and the Memphis office of the firm 
will be closed. 

Cary H. Humphries has succeeded 
Lee D. Canterbury as manager of 
Cargill Inc. grain merchandising 
branch in Memphis. Mr. Canterbury 
has been transferred to New Orleans. 
Mr. Humphries joined Cargill in 1954 
and has worked in the company’s 
grain offices in Minneapolis, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, as well as 
Memphis. 

Ken Fairburn has been named 
sales promotion manager of Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines. He will 
be responsible for the coordination 
of sales and customer relations ac- 
tivities for Hot Spot temperature 
and aeration equipment within the 
continental United States, and will 
devote time to international sales 
work. Mr. Fairburn previously 
worked for Hot Spot, but left in 
1958 to become sales manager of 
Rolfes Co., Boone, Iowa. 

Norman L. Jacobson, professor in 
charge of dairy nutrition, Iowa State 
University, has received the 1960 
Borden award in dairy production. 
He was cited for various studies in- 
cluding the effects of feeding tri- 
chloroethylene-extracted soybean 
meal. Dr. Jacobson has appeared on 
American Soybean Association con- 
vention programs. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co.’s old plug-in- 
type telephone switchboard with its 
myriad of plug cables, lights and 
buzzers is a thing of the past. It has 
been replaced by a new Michigan 
Bell telephone model 756-A PBX 
system that speeds up connections of 
incoming calls and permits direct 
inter-factory dialing without assist- 
ance from the operator. The new 
number is Swift 2-8723 at Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Ronald Sundberg has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative for 
the chemical division of General 
Mills. He will headquarter at the 
division’s Kankakee, IIl., office. He 
has been associated with Procter & 
Gamble and American Mineral Spir- 
its Co. 

Stanley W. Cairns has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative for the 
chemical division of General Mills. 
He will headquarter at the division’s 
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sales and service office at 1445 City 
Line Drive, Overbrook Hills, Phila- 
delphia. He was formerly with the 
Jefferson Chemical Co. 

Leonard Ruffin, who owns and op- 
erates his own company at P. O. Box 
253, Chamblee, Ga., is now selling 
and servicing the complete A. T. 
Ferrell & Co. “Clipper” line. His as- 
signed area is all of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. Mr. Ruffin is a 
graduate of the University of 
Georgia and has a 10-year field sales 
background in agricultural machin- 
ery. 


MEMPHIS 
Conerote Stave 
Grain Bins 





Appointment of A. O. Wiegers as 
sales manager of the agricultural di- 
vision has been announced by Rad- 
son Engineering Corp., Macon, IIl. 
He will be in charge of sales activi- 
ties with Radson’s agricultural dis- 
tributors and dealers of the new ag- 
ricultural two-way telephone and 
electronic moisture and temperature 
testing equipment. Mr. Wiegers has 
been western division sales manager 
of Modern Tractor & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City. 


Manufacturers and 
Construction Contractors 
Of Concrete Stave 


Storage Structures 


Biggest Builders in the South 


Throughout the South and Southwest we have 
built more concrete stave storage structures 
than any other firm in our field. And for the 
past 10 years, 40-percent of our annual business 
has come from those who already own one or 
more of our structures. Such satisfaction in our 
service is probably unmatched in the field of 
grain bins construction. From the moment we 
undertake a new job until the final stave is in 
place, the responsibility of quality in materials 
and dependable work hip is squarely upon 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Our catalog is a folio of pictures showing many 
of the fine storage structures we have built for 
well known firms and individuals throughout 
the South and Southwest. A copy will be sent 
upon request—and without obligation. 


MEMPHIS CONCRETE SILO 
COMPANY 
2677 Princeton, Memphis, Tenn. 
or TEXAS CONCRETE SILO 


COMPANY 
Eagle Lake, Texas 


—and Southwest 


our shoulders. 


construction and materials. Furthermore, 


finished bins will more than fulfill ALL RE- 
for the safe and economical 


QUIREMENTS 
storage of beans. 





Let us figure on your storage 
requirements. We can save you up to 20-per- 
cent on the cost as compared to other types of 


CROP REPORT 


1960 Soybean Crop Is Later Than Normal 


SOYBEAN CROP PRODUCTION, JULY 1960 (1,000 acres) 


THE SOYBEAN crop as of Aug. 1 
was more variable than for the past 
several years with condition averag- 
ing below normal. 

Some soybeans were planted very 
late due to continued unfavorable 
weather in much of the belt, and 
some replanting of drowned out 
areas continued until well into July. 
The crop was generally 1 or more 
weeks behind schedule in northern 
states and Ontario. Most observers 
did not expect anything approaching 
a bumper crop. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its crop report out July 11 
estimated the planted soybean acre- 
age for all purposes at 24.4 million, 
only 5% above the 23.2 million acres 
planted last year and below the rec- 
ord 25 million planted in 1958, which 
indicated that growers had not 
planted up to their Mar. 1 intentions 
of 24.6 million acres. 

Reports from Soybean Digest cor- 
respondents: 

Arkansas. Keith Bilbrey, county 
agent, Blytheville, Ark. (7-20): Ma- 
turity averages 7 days later than 
normal. Crop condition a little 
spotted or variable. Anticipate aver- 
age yield at this time, not a bumper. 
10% more weeds and grass than 
normal. 

Florida. E. N. Stephens, county 
agent, Pensacola, Fla. (7-20): Recent 
moisture realized in dry areas pro- 
vided opportunity to complete plant- 
ing. Yield outlook normal. 

Illinois. J. E. Johnson, Champaign 
(7-22): Latest soybean planting on 
record. We consider the soybean 
outlook well below normal. Dry 
weather would be more serious 
after the excess rains. Stands aver- 
age well below normal. Many fields 
damaged with hail. 

Frank Anderson, Stewardson 
(7-22): Most beans cultivated in fine 
shape. Some extra fine fields, may- 
be 50 busheis. Maturity 2 weeks 
late, 10% ruined by high water. 

Indiana. J. B. Edmondson, Dan- 
ville (7-22): Wound up with 5% to 
6% acreage increase over last year, 
some real late. Approximately 40% 
of crop normal, rest 10 days-2 weeks 
late. 90% of crop should mature 
with normal fall. Looks as if total 
acreage would yield 10% to 20% less 
than 1959. 

Iowa. J. M. Dunleavy, plant pa- 
thologist, and C. R. Weber, agrono- 
mist, Iowa State University, Ames, 
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Acreage grown alone 
for all purposes 
Average 
1949-58 1959 1960 1949- 
5 8 
48 43 
41 
1,490 1,188 
2,340 1,970 
4,769 4,268 
232 158 
102 82 
2,222 1,849 
2,409 2,115 
2,340 1,743 
244 95 
144 147 
155 124 
447 436 
158 103 
220 148 
309 264 
7 10 
481 489 
389 467 246 
106 104 124 
48 45 27 
207 217 213 
384 411 354 
174 184 152 
5 976 ,005 651 
1,094 2,369 535 
128 185 196 
68 88 132 
16 89 89 


18,127 23,178 24,430 18,505 


Equivalent solid! 
Average 
8 


Acreage for beans 
Harvested For 
Average harvest 
1959 1960 1949-58 1959 1960 
§ 5 6 4 
48 47 32 43 
41 40 21 17 
1,490 1,579 1,151 1,560 
2,340 2,457 1,885 2,421 
4,769 4,960 4,167 4,925 
232 246 148 239 
102 102 65 ‘ 92 
2,222 2,111 1,794 2,079 
2,409 2,578 2,087 2,562 
2,340 2,527 1,644 2,270 2,451 
244 220 90 233 212 
144 109 141 137 105 
155 166 119 150 160 
447 554 380 434 521 
158 188 97 153 182 
220 255 129 205 240 
324 336 197 291 
7 9 4 
513 595 436 
430 504 370 
134 132 87 
48 45 46 
207 217 157 
401 429 210 317 
174 184 94 140 
987 1,016 496 903 
2,543 1,024 2,318 
246 76 138 152 
132 43 68 110 
89 10 78 78 


23,394 24,621 16,820 22,428 23,596 


1 Acres grown alone, plus one-half the interplanted acres. Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA. 


made a 755-mile survey of the soy- 
bean crop covering all quarters of 
Iowa except the southwest July 13- 
14. They report 80% of the crop was 
planted after June 1 with some 
planting and replanting in July com- 
pared to 65% of the acreage nor- 
mally planted in May. Stands were 
good in 80% of the fields, poor in 
20%, and weed growth was heavy in 
9%. The stage of growth was 10 to 
14 days behind normal with “soy- 
bean development from field to field 
more variable than we have ever 
experienced,” they state. Drs. Dun- 
leavy and Weber estimated the state 
acreage at 5% above 1959, as com- 
pared with the USDA estimate of 
644% increase in Iowa acreage. “Due 
to late planting, below normal tem- 
peratures, weeds and other factors 
not conducive to high yields we do 
not anticipate above average yield 
for the state (23.4 bu./a. 1950-59).” 

Kentucky. A. J. Reisz, Ohio Val- 
ley Soybean Cooperative, Henderson 
(7-22): Maturity 10 days late. Crop 
condition good. Weeds no problem. 
Yield outlook best in several years 
except for drowned spots. 

Minnesota. Chas. V. Simpson, 
Waterville (7-21): Maturity about 6 
to 8 days late. Weeds probably 
worse than usual. 

Dick Potter, Morgan (7-23): Bean 
crop has been stunted due to adverse 


weather and it is the general feeling 
that they will not yield as good as 
past years. 

Nebraska. State crop reporting 
service (7-18): Soybeans in the east 
have made good to excellent growth. 

North Carolina. Paul Keller, 
Clayton (7-23): Acreage up 10%. 
Maturity normal. Condition good. 
Fields clean. Yield outlook 25 bu. 

Ontario. Richard Smith, Tilbury 
(7-19): Acreage up about 8%. Ma- 
turity 3 weeks late. Frost will likely 
damage 20%. Crop late, stand poor. 


SOYBEANS, INTERPLANTED ACREAGE 
(1,000 acres) 
Average Average 
1949 1949 
-58 1959 1960 -58 1959 1960 
Va. 48 30 24 Tenn. 86 34 36 
N.C. 109 64 54 Mia. 32.22 22 
$.& Si 82 74 Ark. 82 24 16 
Ga. So: 56....36 La. 202 120 100 
U.S. 757 432 382 


Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA. 


HARVESTED ACREAGE OF SOYBEANS, 
UNITED STATES, 1944-60 (1,000 acres) 
Soy- Soy- Soy- Soy- 
beans beans beans beans 
grown for grown for 
alone beans alone beans 
1944 13,118 10,245 1953 16,394 14,829 
1945 13,056 10,740 1954 18,541 17,047 
1946 11,706 9,932 1955 19,658 18,620 
1947 13,052 11,411 1956 21,671 20,642 
1948 11,987 10,682 1957 21,912 20,826 
1949 11,872 10,482 1958 25,037 23,900 
1950 15,048 13,807 1959 23,178 22,428 
1951 15,176 13,615 1960! 24,430 23,596 
1952 15,958 14,435 
1 Preliminary. Crop Reporting Board, AMS, 
USDA. 
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ESSO HEXANE... 


The quality you need, when and where you want it! 


Here’s Nosey — the Esso Solvents Expert. He and his fellow solvents salesmen assure you 

that ESSO HEXANE provides high purity, uniformity, low odor, and dependable delivery 

service. Esso Hexane’s journey to your plant is zealously guarded all along the route. 

Should any problem arise in your processing, specially trained Esso Salesmen are ready to 

serve you at a moment’s notice. You can profit from years of Esso Research—plus fast 

delivery from modern storage terminals at Norfolk, Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; Baytown, 

Texas; Bayonne, N. J.; Providence, R. I. More information? Write: Esso Standard, 

Division of Humble Oil & Refining Company, 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, New York. PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


in Industry after Industry...“"ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 
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Export Outlook for Fats, Oils Brightens 


EXPORTS ARE occupying a new 
and brighter spot in the soybean 
outlook, if that is possible. You can 
look for USDA men soon to hike 
their estimates to 1.5 billion pounds 
of cottonseed and soybean oil for 
the current export year, if they 
haven’t already done so by the time 
you read this. 

Estimates of exports of the two 
oils combined have climbed steadily 
since earlier in the year from an 
initial minimum of last year’s 1.3 
billion pounds to a new estimate in 
May of 1.4 billion pounds. At the 
current rate of movement, exports 
could go to a minimum of 1.5 billion 
pounds or slightly higher. 

The current rate of bean exports 
indicates the earlier estimate of 125 
million bushels will also have to be 
revised. Exports have been running 
higher than expected. The new fig- 
ure will likely be closer to 130 mil- 
lion bushels, up 20 million over last 
year. This would be a new record 
for beans. 

Beans have been moving at a 
record pace, about 118 million 
bushels from October 1959 through 
July compared with about 94 mil- 
lion bushels for the same period the 
previous season. Exports have been 
heavy despite the big shipments 
through the Suez Canal from main- 


Minnesota manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“T believe in staying 
with a good thing 
— that’s why our 
second drier was 
another Shanzer! 
Season after season, 
the trouble-free, 
full-rated perform- 
ance of these units, 
even on extremely 
wet grain, has cer- 
tainly earned our 
respect.” 


— Says, W. H. Lenton, Manager 
Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., 
Stewartville, Minnesota. 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUtter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 
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land China. Competition with other 
exporters was also heightened this 
year by heavier imports by West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands. 

The heavy export of edible oils 
through September mainly reflects 
a big pickup in soybean oil ship- 
ments under P. L. 480. 

USDA hasn’t budged any, how- 
ever, on its estimates of crushing. 
The figure is still about 400 million 
bushels, although crushings through 
June were down about 10 million 
bushels from the previous year. The 
slack through June means crush- 
ings for the remaining period are 
expected to be somewhat above the 
89 million bushels last year. USDA 
is basing the heavier crushings for 
the last quarter-year on the stim- 
ulus of increased bean oil exports 
under P. L. 480—plus smaller sup- 
plies of lard and cottonseed oil. 

Otherwise, the remainder of the 
marketing year is shaping up about 
as USDA has been predicting: Car- 
ryover is still estimated at about 40 
million bushels compared to 62 mil- 
lion last year. Farmers’ prices are 
due to hold at about $2 through most 
of the summer, with a possible sea- 
sonal decline as 1960 soybeans enter 
the picture. Processors’ and ex- 
porters’ stocks are due to go down 
as the new lower price crop comes 
in. 


CCC Holdings—How Much? 


Disregard that low figure—407,000 
bushels—of soybeans held by CCC 
on July 1 in the July 25 report of 
stocks of grains in all positions. The 
figure is correct as far as it refers 
to stocks owned by CCC and stored 
in bins or other storage controlled 


By GEORGE PETER 





or owned by CCC. But otherwise... 

Most of CCC holdings are in other 
positions, or what will add up to 
holdings. What amounts to CCC 
holdings, or will when the final tally 
is taken, is closer to 23 million 
bushels. This doesn’t change the 
total stocks in all positions as of 
July 1, but will change the figures 
for eventual CCC holdings. 

Looking back—it will take USDA 
grain men several weeks to get the 
final figures—the 23 million CCC 
holdings are estimated for the time 
being as composed of about 13 mil- 
lion bushels of reseal beans; about 
5 million bushels of 1958 “carry-in” 
beans; plus about 5 million bushels 
of 1959 beans. These are the rough 
estimates. 

CCC doesn’t expect to hold all 
this, of course. The most CCC is ex- 
pected to hold—and again this is a 
rough estimate—is about 20 million 
bushels. Exports and the domestic 
market and CCC sales policy will 
determine finally just how much. 


Japanese Import Firm 
Has Huge Cleaning Plant 


WITH THE increasing shipments of 
U. S. soybeans into Japan, the Jap- 
anese soybean industry is making 
rapid progress. Recently Marubeni, 
leading import firm, constructed a 
huge cleaning plant at Harumi 
Wharf, Tokyo. The plant can dispose 
of 80 tons of soybeans daily. 

The cleaned beans are automati- 
cally bagged and moved by con- 
veyor. Each bag is lettered in red: 
“Benny Beans—Specially Cleaned 
Illinois Soybeans.” 

The company’s warehouse has a 
capacity of 6,300 tons. 


(Grojssl-Bhee-belomel-\- 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION AND 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS CONVENTION 
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- MARKET STREET -= 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, 

soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


GRAIN STORAGE AT 18¢ PER FOR SALE—ANDERSON Expellers STEEL GRAIN BINS—WE HAVE 


bushel in tanks complete in 259,- 
000 bu. capacities. This is storage 
at the lowest possible cost. Write 
Allied, 2002 E. 28th, North Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MODERN REBUILT GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON & FRENCH 
SCREW PRESSES 
FOR 
SPECIFIC OIL SEEDS 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


FREE CATALOG! —BURROWS 
offers you the best buys! Moisture 
testers—new and used. Bag con- 
veyors, elevator legs, screw con- 
veyors, augers, truck hoists, 
vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, bulk bins, testing equip- 
ment. Over 1,000 items! Send to- 
day for 200 page catalog. Burrows 
Equipment Co., 1316-C Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 


IDEAL BEAN STORAGE AT 18¢ A 
bushel in 200,000-bushel capacities. 
Complete steel tanks at lowest 
cost. Write Westboro Elevator 
Construction, Westboro, Mo. 


and French screw-presses, cookers, 
driers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing 
rolls, 36-inch attrition mills, sew- 
ing machines, hammermills, crack- 
ing rolls, filter presses. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—TWO 150-H.P.-HRT 


Erie City boilers. Complete with 
Detroit stokers, over-fire stokers, 
Union feedwater pumps, and all 
necessary accessories. Buyer to 
dismantle and move. Inspection 
welcomed. Phone 2325, H. S. Chit- 
tick, Swift & Co. soybean mill, 
Frankfort, Ind. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED 


grain processing machinery. E. H. 
Beer & Co., Baltimore 24, Md. 
Phone Dickens 2-6606. 


PRATER 75 H.P. DUAL SCREEN 


pulverizer. Also 100-lb. Richard- 
son meal scale and Union Special 
12-inch belt sewing machine. Ray 
L. Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


some 9,000 and 12,000 bu. King 
Size Bins plus a few other sizes 
available. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 121B 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON 36-INCH 
cooker-drier in excellent condi- 
tion. Price for rapid sale—25% of 
replacement cost. Southern States 
Feed Corp., P. O. Box 195, Forest 
Park, Ga. 


Oil Mill Manager Wanted 


Excellent opportunity for Oil Mill 
Manager experienced in Solvent 
Extraction, Expellers and Refining. 
Write giving qualifications in de- 
tail. Box 319W, The Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, lowa. 


EGG PRODUCTION and egg weight 
can be maintained on a diet for lay- 
ing hens in which the major source 
of protein is unextracted ground soy- 
bean meal, according to Rutgers Uni- 
versity investigations. 





Langston Bag and Hostess, Jo Miller, 
Welcome Y’all to Memphis 


Through the courtesy of Langston Bag Co. an 
official MESSAGE CENTER will be in Booth #27 
for all A.S.A. & N.S.P.A. Conventioners. Miss 
Miller will gladly relay any messages for you. 
Just tell Jo where you want to meet your friends, 
and she'll do the rest and remember . Buy 
your NEW & PROCESSED BURLAP & COTTON 
BAGS from Langston . . . Top Quality on both 
printing & material. 


Angstow y °. 


1076 Texas Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


BARROW-AGEE| Eirmeaeres 
MOISTURE TESTER. Parke Burrows, president of the 
Burrows Equipment Co., announces the company’s new 


moisture tester called the Burrows Moisture Recorder. 
INCORPORATED According to company literature the new tester in- 
corporates many scientific advances which make the 


operation completely automatic and eliminate the use of 
Analytical and. Consulting aes ma) old-fashioned charts and tem- 
perature corrections. 

° 7 ° Tests for each type of grain 

Chemists. and esting are specially programmed by a 

* printed circuit card inserted into 

ENGINLDL | the Recorder. A small electronic 

sensing device (a thermistor) 

SPECIALISTS IN THE ANALYSIS OF SOYBEANS located in the test cell takes the 

SOYBEAN OIL AND OTHER PRODUCTS ; ee r temperature of the grain and 
automatically relays it to the electronic brain. 


Main Office and Laboratories Another completely new feature is the printing 
mechanism which permanently records the moisture 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE percentage on a scale ticket or other slip of paper if 
desired. 
Branch Laboratories The Burrows Moisture Recorder is calibrated against 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Jackson, Greenville, and official USDA air-oven standards. 
Greenwood, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama For complete information write Soybean Digest 8c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
OFFICIAL CHEMISTS 
are ee Semen sone DRIER. Development of a newly designed drier that 
Memphis Board of Trade is said to have marked increases in bushels-per-hour 
drying capacity over previous industry norms, has been 
announced by Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 
According to a statement issued by the firm’s engi- 
neering department, the change in design has been ex- 











SOLVENT EXTRACTION . tended to the entire line, incorporating the screen col- 

SYSTEMS ais. umn construction of previous Shanzer units with the 

he enastiy'o ating application of what the company terms optimum heat 
seeds have specified y LA and air balance “Thermo-Flo” design. 

eam Seve En- wom te Sif | The report states that in months of field and plant 


traction Equipment 
again and again be- 
cause of its versati- 
lity—ease of opera- 
tion — economy — 
efficiency — safety — 
and finer and more 
profitable end pro- 
ducts — all at no 
extra cost. 


testing, the new design has afforded remarkable in- 
creases in bushels-per-hour drying performance when 
compared to previous Shanzer units and a cross section 
of drier industry performance ratings. In some cases 
the output of uniformly dried grain was nearly double 
that of previously considered good performance. 

The company stated that in their opinion the capacity 
increases will enable operators to consider smaller units 
of less cost, or equivalent size units that provide in- 

creased capacity for expansion needs. 
FE R r N 4 rl For further information write Soybean Digest 8b, 


Hudson, Iowa. 
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SPECIALISTS IN OIL MILLING 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 LECITHINS. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has issued 
two new brochures on soybean “Kelecin” lecithins ex- 
SCREW PRESSES = plaining uses and giving chemical constants. 


oo SS ae Bo lg e French Rolls _Kelecin 1081 is a water dispersible lecithin receiving 
highest quality products with ; a wide acclaim in the paint industry 
. Ox re . . . 
in wool. y Gee Ge eed : for use in water soluble finishes, 
benefits of low power con- : emer says James Willis, SK director of 
sumption and full-time oper- eye . 
ation with minumum mainten- ae advertising and sales promotion. 

: The other brochure covers vari- 
ae, ous grades of plastic and fluid leci- 
thins that are widely used in in- 

THE FRENCH OIL MILL a dustry. 
MACHINERY CO. For further information write 


PIQUA, OHIO U.S.A. Soybean Digest 8d, Hudson, Iowa. 
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No dust problems...No public relations problems 


when you own an “Aeroglide’ Drier 


Most folks don’t set out to make neighbors unhappy. Some drier owners have 
discovered much to their regret that the installation of a drier has made their neigh- 
bors angry, however. They have found that they have bought a drier that creates a 
real dust problem. 


In the grain-drying process, ofttimes dusty conditions are encountered. Some 
operators have found after installation that their drier discharges a great deal of 
dust over their own premise and the surrounding neighborhood. Because of the con- 
struction and operating principles of some driers, dust-control measures are practical- 
ly impossible. 


AEROGLIDE discharges all air and dust through 
a single opening...and it can be controlled. 


That’s right! Because of the special design features found on Aeroglide, all air is 
discharged through a single opening near ground level. If you wish, it is very easy to 
trap dust and other foreign matter. Even though you may not have nearby neigh- 
bors now, with the fast growth of most towns, it is wise to keep this in‘mind when 
you buy a drier. 


This is another of the features that you will find 
only on today’s modern Aeroglide drier. Let us 
send you information on the many superior fea- 
tures of our driers. We will gladly sénd it without 
obligation. 


Visit with our Engineering personnel 
at Booth 15 in Memphis. 


_Aeroglide Phone TEmple 2-6422 - Cable: AEROGLIDE 


510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 





DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Meal, Decatur 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 


No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Meol, Decatur 


Crude Soybean Oil, Tankers 
Ot, Nee, Dee, de, Fhe. a. 


Cents 
per Ib 






































SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS FOR EXPORT, CUMULATIVE YEAR 
BEGINNING OCT. 1, 1957, 1958, 1959 
From Agricultural Marketing Service 
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* From Wall Street Journal, Chicago. 
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1958 AND 1959 SOYBEAN CROPS 
1959-60 

Total soybeans placed under 

support as of June 30 
Quantity of loans repaid 

os of June 30 
Total delivered as of June 30 
Quantity of loans and purchase 


39,728,264 bu. 
3,378,846 bu. 


2,219,665 bu. 
Soybeans crushed Oct. 1-June 30 ..302,103,000 bu. 
Soybeans exported Oct. 1-June 30 ..112,371,000 bu. 
Balance on hand July 1 for 
processing, export or sgh .... 154,811,000 bu. 
over- 








plus lake shipments to 
Canada Oct. I-July 29 .....--0-0---» ... 120,673,828 bu. 


1958-59 
140,204,556 bu. 


40,994,975 bu. 
57,211,665 bu. 


312,225,000 bu. 
88,287,000 bu. 


172,284,000 bu. 


96,220,493 bu. 














IMAGINATION* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 
A little girl in her grown-up finery can play at being almost anyone 


. a mother, a movie star or even a queen. 
With free-flowing IMAGINATION . . . tempered by experienced 


accomplishment . . . the people of Central Soya have discovered new 


TH : ? 
processes and developed new products and their uses for industry 


YEAR OF 


divisions of central soya: OODPOWER 


MASTER MIX FEEDS 
CENTRAL 
SOYA PROCESSING =to> 4.4 


Sova cHemuRcy [AReteneoea CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY. INC. 
Se ere ial EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


AUGUST, 1960 





IN THE RKETS 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans, soybean and cottonseed oils, and soybean and cot- 
tonseed cakes and meals for the month of May 1960, 
with comparable data for May 1959 and cumulative 
totals for October-May in the marketing years 1958-59 
and 1959-60, from Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


May October-May 
Unit 1959 1960 1958-59 1959-60 


Soybeans 9,219,494 14,129,465 79,406,178 98,370,859 
Soybean oil: 
Crude : 70,927,703 80,198,329 232,601,784 319,966,119 
Refined but 
not further 
processed 
Refined, de- 
odorized and 
hydrogenated 
Cottonseed oil: 
Crude 25,596,509 19,179,961 199,743,995 263,880,205 
Refined but 
not further 
processed 
Refined, de- 
odorized and 
hydrogenated Ib 
Cottonseed short 
cake and meal ton 72 405 5,125 
Soybean cake short 
and meal ton 26,382 37,795 


10,102,787 3,097,948 29,865,105 46,092,120 


30,537,899 26,463,662 221,110,205 108,976,562 


25,774,818 5,557,442 30,208,667 128,142,048 


1,567,041 3,078,524 14,700,775 24,632,818 
123,002 


359,480 479,674 
Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination July 1959-June 1960 (1,000 bu.) 


Great Lakes Denmark . csnan | EO 
Canada 17,254 United Kingdom joni 700 
Norway 335 Netherlands nosownts aD 
Denmark 828 Belgium 3,649 
United Kingdom 117 West Germany 8,276 
Ireland * 75 Italy 2,545 
Netherlands 1,370 Trieste vedas 78 
Belgium 722 Israel es an) ee 
West Germany 1,237 Korea ‘ a sks 
Other 644 Taiwan (Formosa) 
Subtotal 22,582 Japan 

Atlantic Other ; isieelasbiecukes 
Norway . 992 Subtotal ... 91,741 
Denmark . 326 
United Kingdom .... «is hae United Kingdom ............ 2,954 
Netherlands . ; 2,850 Ireland ........ : ‘ 75 
Belgium . 261 Belgium 
France ‘spent aaa West Germany 
West Germany 158 Netherlands 
Italy = a 297 Japan 
Israel Sarae 1,837 Canada 
Taiwan (Formosa) . . 1,607 Italy 
Japan .... 3,449 Israel 
Other enced 897 Trieste 
Subtotal sence Wp Other 
Grand total 

Cuba 761 July ‘59-June ‘60 132,465 
Norway yneeti 627 July ‘58-June ‘59 103,040 
Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 
In some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is not 
shown on the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each 
country may vary from official Census data which are based on custom 
declarations. 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination June 1960 (1,000 bu.) 
Great Lakes G 


Canada .. 2,584 
Denmark . 354 
United Kingdom . 79 
Netherlands . oe 
Belgium fees 644 
West Germany Kentbanctas <i 
Italy sitcnesenaialiched «Same 
Subtotal . 4,562 


Coben ea 
Denmark. .......... 105 
Netherlands acne ... 2,626 
Belgium . NRcee « > a2 
West Germany . LEPTIN 
Italy .... nisaicapkslpbeaeagantsr tae 
Israel . ee pins 734 
Korea .......... igtenaeke -ee 
Taiwan (Formosa) 483 
JOGOR oink ckinciccceeeee 

226 


Atlantic ena pan 
Subtotal ‘ 9,005 
Norway ... 285 


Grand total ......-cccccncnsierctjo7 | 
Taiwan (Formosa) ............ 644 Total Jan.-June ‘60 ........58,291 
Other... -en-cenesereeeeeene 75 Total Jan.-June ‘59 ........49,539 
Subtotal - 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 
In some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is 
not shown on the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each 
country may vary from official Census data which are based on 
custom declarations. 
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Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and areas June 1960 
(1,000 bu.) 

Lake Ports Norfolk ... acim 812 
Duluth aaa 287 Subtotal ... 1,004 
Superior sietneoseivsaes aE Gulf 
Chicago Sve, Mobile . ae .. 1,083 
Saginaw ae 251 New Orleans ..... ..-. 6,967 
Toledo . wwe See Port Allen . 955 
Milwaukee .... 211 Subtotal ... 9,005 


Subtotal ............ z 4,562 Totals 
Atlantic 


June 1960 ........ «ven 4,571 
Philadelphia ‘ 96 Jan.-June 1960 ....... 58,291 
TRIN 6h. ccovecrunscceetiens 96 Jan.-June 1959 49,539 
Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 
Soybeans, edible oils, and oilseed cakes and meals: U. S. exports, year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1957 and 1958, October-April 1959-59 and 1959-60 
October-April 
1957-58 1958-59! 1958-59! 1959-60! 
Million bushels 
Soybeans 85.5 110.1 70.2 84.2 
Edible oils: ———- Million pounds 
Soybean 804.0 930.4 372.0 365.3 
Cottonseed . 248.0 404.2 191.7 388.8 
Total 1,052.0 1,334.6 563.7 754.1 
Oil equivalent of soybeans 938.9 1,208.6 770.6 925.0 
Cakes and meals: ————-1,000 short tons —_——_——- 
Soybean cies 300.0 512.2 333.1 441.9 
Cottonseed a 7.2 27.3 5.1 122.6 
Linseed ; 5.9 31.2 14.3 48.7 
Total2 picictnalceotn’ 581.0 354.2 620.0 
Meal equivalent of soybeans 2,000.9 2,608.7 1,663.4 1,979.7 
1 Preliminary. 2 Includes peanut cake and meal and small quantities 
of other cakes and meals. Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Cottonseed and soybean oils and lard: Exports under Title | Public Law 
480 programs, and total exports, October 1954-May 1960 (million Ibs.) 
Oct. 1-Sept. 30 Oct. 1-May 31 
1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 1958- 1958- 1959- 
55 56 57 58 59 59 60 
Exports under P. L. 48 
Cottonseed . 117 291 55 97 14] 26 69 
Soybean 2 279 495 592 747 414 185 
Total oils 117 570 550 689 888 440 1254 
Lard 112 65 3 
Total exports 
Cottonseed : 710 611 423 248 404 245 2419 
Soybean 50 557 807 803 941 490 2436 
Total oils 760 1,168 1,230 1,051 1,345 735 855 
Lard 528 663 530 394 535 332 2456 
1 Public Law 480 exports are reported according to the month in which 
the bill of lading was dated. 2 May exports estimated. 
Title 1, P. L. 480 Exports for July 1959-June 1960 (pounds) 
June 1960 July 1959-June 1960 
Metric tons Quantity Metric tons Quantity 
Cottonseed oil 867 1,912,000 66,157 145,851,000 
Soybean oil . 68,449 150,904,000 272,004 599 666,000 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
Oilseeds: Suez Canal, northbound shipmerts, February 1959 and 1960, 
October-February 1958-59 and 1959-60 (1,000 short tons) 
February October-February 
1959 1960 1958-59 1959-60 
Soybeans! ; oaceconcieisas. ae 145.5 336.2 537.9 
Copra 30.9 59.5 230.4 299.8 
Peanuts ; 11.0 23.1 65.0 59.5 
Cottonseed 9.9 2.2 47.4 22.0 
Flaxseed? §.5 6.6 12.1 19.8 
Other 25.4 28.7 91.5 123.5 
Total ... 216.1 265.6 782.6 1,062.5 
1 To convert to bushels use 33.3 bushels per ton. 2 To convert to bush- 
els use 35.7 bushels per ton. Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
MELLORINE.  U. S. production of mellorine and other 
frozen desserts made with fats and oils other than milk- 
fat during June was estimated at 5,335,000 gallons, a rec- 
ord high for the month, reports Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The January-June total this year of 22,915,000 
gallons was 8% above the first half of last year and 37% 
above the 5-year average for the period. 
Production of “‘mellorine type” frozen desserts, United States, 1960 
Change from: 
1954-58 Estimated 1954-58 
Average! 19581 1959 1960 . 1959 
Thousand gallons Percent 
January ................ 1,861 2,238 2,535 + 36 + 9 
February 2097 Bass 2,890 + 38 + 15 
March . scnipocs’ Oe 2,759 5 3,560 + 37 - 
April .... a .... 2,898 3,415 3,990 + 38 
WAY | sccciccnrneptacteiinsnd ee 4,105 4,605 + 34 
June 6,702 4,382 4,955 5,335 +41 
Six month total ....16,674 19,234 21,245 22,915 + 37 
1 From enumerations. 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for May and June 1960 (1,000 short tons). 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, June 1960-May 1960 
Shipments Stocks 
Production and transfers end of month 
June May June May June30, May 31, 
1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Soybean: 
Cone and meal ........721.6 *756.8 743.8 *746.4 112.7. *134.9 
Millfeed (hull meal)... 12.2 12.4 12.3 12.9 3.5 3.6 
* Revised. 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
June 1960-May 1960 (thousands of short tons) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills? or used at mills 
June June May June 30, May 31, 
1960 1960 1960 1960 
aS, : A 939.8 *995.9 1,291.5 *1,405.4 
Arkansas y : 21.2 *29.1 ; *62.0 
Hlinois : 3 274.6 267.1 293.9 
indiana 2) : 83.8 (2) ‘ (?) 
lowa ‘ ‘ 161.5 170.0 
Minnesota _ ; 71.1 0 
Mississippi : 27.8 2 
Missouri (2) 
Nebraskc . (2) 
North Carolina : (2) 
Ohio , . 85.4 
Tennessee 68.5 72.6 97.8 
All other . *156.5 141.8 227.5 
* Revised. Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of inde- 
pendent rounding. ! Net receipts for each state are derived from the 
quantity of beans crushed and net change in stocks. ? Included in ‘All 
other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


) 
) 


6 
6 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
June 1960-May 1960 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(millions of pounds) (thousands of tons)? 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
June June May 
June May 30, June May 30, 31, 
1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
St. 348.6 : 133.8 733.8 *769.2 116.2 *138.5 
Arkansas 8.0 ‘ 16.9 *22.4 7.2 
IHinois 105.2 : 209.6 200.6 38.0 
Indiana 31.6 ) 65.6 (2) (2) 
lowa 58.3 . : 127.4 135.2 
Minnesota 55.0 . 
Mississippi 3 ’ 23.7 
Missouri 2) ( . (2) 
Nebraska ) : (2) (2) 
N. Carolina ; A . (2) 
Ohio ; 66.4 
Tennessee d : : 56.7 
All other Sige Fees 
* Revised. Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of inde- 
pendent rounding. ' Includes millfeed (hull meal). 2 Included in ‘All 
other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


STOCKS. Soybean stocks estimated at 137 million 
bushels in all storage positions on July 1 were the sec- 
ond highest of record for the date, being exceeded only 
by the 158 million bushels a year ago, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture crop reporting board. 

Stocks on July 1 indicated a disappearance during 
the 9 months October 1959-June 1960 of 464 million 
bushels from a supply of 600 million bushels. The sup- 
ply consisted of a carryover of 62 million plus 1959 
production of 538 million bushels. During the period 302 
million bushels were processed for oil and 113 million 
bushels were exported. Seed and feed amounted to 31 
million and at least 6 million bushels of the 1959 crop 
were crushed before Oct. 1. In addition there are always 
some unaccountable losses from a crop of this size. The 
indicated disappearance is out of balance about 2%, 
well within the range of possible error in production, 
stocks, and/or disappearance estimates. 


Stocks of soybeans, July 1, 1960, with comparisons (1,000 bu.) 

July 1, Av. July 1, April, July 1, 

1949-58 1959 1960 1960 
On farms! . 16,007 35,966 143,003 42,140 
Terminals? 5,450 16,263 33,731 17,732 
Commodity Credit Corp.% .... 201 102 159 407 
Processing plants® cia 26,508 44,883 64,803 43,050 
Int. mills, elev. & whses.! 4 12,567 60,310 68,007 33,178 
; s 60,733 157,524 309,703 136,507 
1 Estimates of the crop reporting board. 2 Commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Division, AMS, at 44 Terminal cities. 2 Owned by CCC and 
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stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other 
CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions. 4 All off- 
farm storages not otherwise designated, including merchant mills. 
5 Firms reporting crushings and stocks of soybeans to the Bureau of 
the Census. 


Soybeans—total and off-farm stocks, July 1 and Apr. 1 (1,000 bu.) 
Off-farm total? Total all positions? 
July 1, April, July 1, July 1, Aprill, Julyl, 
State 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 
Ohio 7,456 13,172 9,329 23,505 7,840 
Ind. ba s . . 8,551 
Wl. 33,384 34,324 39,058 72,007 32,032 
Minn 14,025 17,679 22,655 35,179 15,629 
lowa 30,004 29,500 ; 41,128 56,145 33,036 
Mo 5,033 “ 6,419 . . 
S. Dak 410 519 797 1,118 585 
N.C 1,579 3,572 1,997 4,627 2,097 
Tenn 8,322 7,080 ' 8,452 8,649 4,831 
Miss . 4,880 “y 6,957 1,394 
Ark. 3,287 10,362 3,535 14,621 3,158 
Other 18,058 45,612 21,128 24,154 86,895 27,354 
U.S 121,558 166,700 94,367 157,524 309,703 136,507 
Includes other States to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
' Includes stocks at Interior Mills, Elevators and Warehouses, commercial 
stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at terminals and those owned 
by Commodity Credit Corporation which are in bins and other storages 
under CCC control. 2 Off-farm total plus farm stocks. 


STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 
July 1 are estimated at 42.1 million bushels by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture crop reporting board. This is 
an alltime high for the date and 17% above July 1 a 
year ago and 16% -above the previous July 1 record in 
1957. Disappearance from farms for the Apr. 1 to July 1 
quarter totaled 101 million bushels. This is also a rec- 
ord and compares with 90 million bushels for the same 
period last year and the 10-year average of 55 million 
bushels. 

The North Central States account for 95% of the 
total farm stocks on July 1, with Illinois at 11 million 
and Iowa at 10 million bushels having nearly one-half 
of the U. S. total. Minnesota ranks third with 6 million 
bushels and Indiana fourth with 5 million bushels still 
on farms July 1. 


Soybean stocks on farms on July 1 (1,000 bu.) 
Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 

Average Average 

1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 1960 
N. ¥ 10 10 6 Del. 59 72 17 
N. J 30 17 46 Md. 54 85 42 
Pa 30 26 37 Va. 94 121 298 
Ohio 1,177 1,873 2,296 N. C. 155 418 144 
Ind 1,874 3,369 4,809 $..¢ 55 84 355 
it 4,289 5,674 11,305 Ga 12 28 28 
Mich 120 518 297 Fla. 13 : 21 
Wis 52 96 176 Ky 84 76 113 
Minn 2,550 8,630 6,250 Tenn 54 130 71 
lowa 11,124 10,151 Ala. 18 30 63 
Mo 1,386 3,655 Miss. 127 184 415 
N. Dak 556 182 Ark _ 223 248 284 
S. Dak 387 189 La 1 29 66 
Nebr. 618 507 Okla 8 10 21 
Kans. 139 273 Texas 2 28 23 
1 1950-58 average us. . .16,007 35,966 42,140 


Yes, Rave! 


... send a complimentary copy of the big Septem- 
ber Convention issue of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to: 





Name— 





Address 





City——— a . State 





Mail to Dave Bramson — c/o SOYBEAN DIGEST 


Hudson, lowa 

















PRICE SUPPORT. Loan and purchase agreement 
totals, loan repayments and quantities delivered through 
June on 1959-crop soybeans, reported by Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA (bushels). 


Warehouse and farm loons Purchase agreements 


Total under Quantity Quantity Quontity under Quantity 
loan repaid delivered agreement delivered 
45,323,721 39,728,264 3,375,775 7,061,562 3,071 


1959-crop soybeans: Amount under price support by states 
June 30, 1960 (bushels) 
Quantity of loans and purchase 





Quontity agr 9 
of loans Quantity Ware- 
repaid delivered house Farm Total 
Alabama 33,097 
Arkansas 2,110,679 418 5,485 31,117 36,602 
Delaware 348 0 0 
Georgia 25,853 
Ilinois 7,796,657 123,445 7,975 30,446 38,421 
Indiana .... 1,797,276 7,934 0 29,451 29,451 
lowa 13,118,417 2,881,052 12,726 1,259,691 1,272,417 
Kansas 606,299 72,340 0 24,168 24,168 
Kentucky 137,350 ce) 0 6,512 6,512 
Louisiana 26,577 0 0 154 154 
Michigan 90,984 74 0 3,661 3,661 
Minnesota 6,292,037 148,048 6,369 534,755 541,124 
Mississippi 977,931 0 0 14,697 14,697 
Missouri 3,879,705 79,918 0 116,539 116,539 
Nebraska 316,594 16,854 0 46,781 46,781 
New Jersey 4,130 0 0 0 
New Mexico 0 576 
New York ; 789 0 0 0 
North Carolina 40,280 0 3,516 3,516 
North Dakota 373,987 5,147 0 32,451 32,451 
Ohio 1,360,110 8,946 193 8,479 8,672 
Oklahoma 78.824 24,711 0 3,671 3,671 
Pennsylvania 2,200 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 273,426 655 1,059 1,714 
South Dakota 95,500 5,548 0 35,041 35,041 
Tennessee 222,820 0 2,031 2,031 
Texas 34,889 3,835 
Virginia 16,092 0 0 0 0 
Wisconsin 15,413 0 0 2,042 2,042 
Total 39,728,264 3,378,846 33,403 2,186,262 2,219,665 


Purchase agreements outstanding 0. From Agricultural Marketing 
Service 


Soybeans—CCC dispositions! (1,000 bu.) 


Domestic sales and dispositions 
by CSS commodity offices 


Non-storable country whse. ; ‘ é ’ 27 
Non-storable track & term. ca site 145 
Statutory minimum? .... sata ities ; 33,787 

- aac A 44 


Other domestic ... 
By ASC county offices 


Non-storable bin site . <eabeshin Siskel as 6 
Statutory minimum? . ‘ ‘ 888 
Total domestic eaten : ad ‘ . 34,897 
Export sales and dispositions 
Barter ; 260 
Total export ; ; : 260 
Total dispositions bacityainas 35,157 
1Oct. 1, 1959-June 30, 1960. 2Sold for domestic or export use at 


announced prices 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rates, reported 





GEORGE LLOYD LEVIN 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


2395 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 
Midway 6-4495 


Consulting Engineer to the Soybean Industry 
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by Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 


Effec- Av. price 

tive as percent National average 

Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 

June 15, May 15, June 15, June 15, June 15, 1960 1959 1958 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 crop crop crop 
1.97 2.00 2.09 2.91 68 1.85 1.85 2.09 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and meal 
Value Spread 

of Market between 

oiland price soybean 


Soybean oil Soybean meal meal No.1 price 
Average Value Bulk Value from yellow and 
price at from bu. price from bu. bushel soy- value 
crushing of soy- at of soy- ofsoy- beans of oil 
plant beans! Decatur beans! beans! Iii. pts. & meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 
June 1960 .. 8.6 0.95 52.50 1.23 2.18 2.06 12 
May 1960 .. 8.2 0.90 54.20 1.27 2.17 2.09 8 
Apr. 1960 .. 7.9 0.87 56.50 1.33 2.20 2.11 9 
Mar. 1960 .. 7.7 0.85 55.85 1.31 2.16 2.08 8 
Feb. 1960 7.6 0.84 57.50 1.35 2.19 2.06 13 
June 1959 . 9.5 1.04 54.80 1.29 2.33 2.20 13 
1 Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 11 pounds of 


oil and 47 pounds of meal. Note: This table is for statistical compari- 
son only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since prices 
are simple averages and do not take into account locotion differentials 
or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soybean meal. 


FACTORY USE OF VEGETABLE OILS for April 
and May 1960. Reported by Bureau of the Census (mil- 
lion pounds). 





Production, tion in lected products: Factory and warehouse 


stocks—May 1960 and April 1960 selected edible oils 
Cottonseed oil Soybean oil 
May April May April 
1960 1960 1960 1960 


Production: 

Crude oils 86.7 130.9 363.9 366.4 

Refined oils (once-refined)! 106.6 136.2 280.9 273.2 

Consumption in refining! 114.8 1466 293.3 285.1 

Consumption in selected edible and 

inedible products, total? 103.6 96.8 275.5 264.6 
Consumption in edible products, total 103.2 96.4 255.9 246.4 
Baking or frying fats 29.0 26.3 97.4 91.5 
Salad or cooking oil 64.0 58.0 73.4 59.0 
Margarine : 79 9.7 oy Ts 
Other edible products® 2.3 2.4 3.2 3.6 

Stocks, end of month, total? 446.9 495.7 564.1 595.9 

Crude oils . 87.5 124.2 311.4 336.4 

Refined oils 359.4 371.5 252.7 259.5 


' Production of refined oils covers only once-refined oil. Degummed 
soybean oil is reported as crude oil. 2 Includes hydrogenated fats 
(vegetable) and other fats and oils “in process,” (e.g. refined cotton- 
seed includes stocks of stearin). 3 Includes confectioners fats. 


Consumption of vegetable oil foots 
Percent 
Total consumption! Used in fatty acids used in fatty acids 
Cum.: Cum.: Cum.: 
May Jan.-May May Jan.-May Mey Jan.-May 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
10.1 14.1 55.0 649 58 89 33.5 42.1 57% 63% 61% 65% 


' Excluding amounts consumed in refining. U. S$. Bureau of the Census. 





A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 

“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline”’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Moline 4-6783 
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ANDERSON 


HORIZONTAL 
BASKET EXTRACTOR 


A New Concept in Solvent Extraction 


The new Anderson Horizontal Basket 
Solvent Extractor is an advanced tech- 
nique. With a completely different drive, 
the design of the Extractor eliminates 
chains, belts, gearboxes and complicated 
mechanisms. Constant flow and indivi- 
dual basket supports prevent mechanical 
stress due to weight of material. 


Operational Data 


The Anderson Horizontal Basket Ex- 
tractor is processing Safflower Seed cake 
and Linseed cake at the Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Company, Culbertson, Montana, 
U.S.A. In this operation, cake is fed 
DIRECTLY from Prepress Expellers* to 





THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


And that’s not all. Its simplicity of 
operation permits complete assembly 
and thorough testing at the factory — 
shipped ready to set in place and begin 
immediate operation. No costly on-the- 
job fabrications. The miscella discharged 
from the Extractor is clear and free of 
all fines without the use of filters. 


the Extractor unit. Results: A residual 
oil content in the cake of 0.5% or less. 


Write today for complete information 
on this new concept in solvent extraction, 
backed by a dependable heritage. 


: *Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. 
and in Foreign Countries 


1976 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio 





UNIVERSITY MIGROFILMS 
$13 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


FOPESOL 


NORMAL 


HEXANE 


[ower inromatics tan any other Hexane 
over bO% lower Han next clooest brant! 


Low aromatic content is especially important to you 

for it means less residual odor in your oil and meal and a 

clear, bright color for your oil—gives you higher 

quality products that bring better prices. It also means the 

elimination of dangerous toxicity problems normally 

encountered in the extraction process. In addition, ESPESOL 

Normal Hexane gives you these outstanding benefits 

ESPESOL nye 

HEXANE HEXANE 


e Increased oil yield 
e Better solvent separation 
e Fewer emulsion problems 


e Improved operation at higher temperature 


HEXANE « Typical Properties 


Volatility Distillation (ASTM D-1078-49T) °F a a Try ESPESOL Normal Hexane 
50% 154 on your next order. We believe 


y 1 ‘ : . 
Dry nce = you will find it profitable! 


% Aromatics 0.45 
nn —_—_— — + Write 


Percentage of Aromatics 


= or call for complete 


Solvency | : ; 
nformation. 
Power Aniline Point °F 143 : 


Crystal Clear 








Color 





SIGNAL OiL AND Gas ComPANY 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-1651 


jouston, Chicago, Illinois East Liverpool, Ohio New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Madison, Indiana Brownsville, Texas Savannah, Georgia Chicago Office: 1515 N. Harlem, Chicago, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 
Carteret, New Jersey Los Angeles, California Richmond, California Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
. re Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
European Terminals: Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.€., Phone CEdar 3-3227 

Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands © Livorno (Leghorn), Italy Long Beach Office: 2828 Junipero Ave., Long Beach, Phone NEvada 6-3301 


U. S. Terminals: 








